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OUNG Ashley Phillips 

drove down Maple 

Street, whistling. His cap 
was pulled down to ward 
off the heat of the afternoon 
sun; his arms were bared to 
receive it. The wheels of the 
delivery wagon made a 
pleasant rumble on the as- 
phalt; the trees arched be- 
tween him and the pale blue 
sky; and on either side oi 
the way white frame houses 
dozed in the September quiet. 
Ash held the reins languidly, : 
as a drowsy angler might 
hold a fish pole. The rumble 
of the wheels changed to a 
clatter. He glanced out from 
beneath the peak of his cap 
at the familiar brick-paved 
stretch of Main Street. Sud- 
denly he straightened and 
jerked a rein. 

A shiny touring car had 
swung round a corner and, 
honking hoarsely, was bear- 
ing swiftly toward him. It 
swerved, sped abreast of 
him, and a girl’s pink face 
flashed a smile at him; then 
the machine whizzed by. Ash 
looked after it, at the auto- 
mobile and at the girl, as 
from force of habit his horse 
drew up at the curb in front 
of the store. With a faint 
smile he half absently, half 
thoughtfully, watched the 
rising fumes of gasoline. 

Then he turned slowly and 
looked at the plate-glass 
front; at the red lettering 
on the awning, at the gilt 
on the glass: Carter’s Gro- 
cery Store. His smile broad- 
ened; they were both riding 
in a Carter vehicle, he in the 
delivery wagon, Lila in the 
family touring car! Old 
Carter paid him about as 
much for driving the one 
as he paid Bill Payne, the 
garage man, for taking care 
of the other. With the smile still on his 
face, as if he had forgotten to take it 
off, Ash found himself staring at some- 
thing else on the plate-glass front of 
Carter’s grocery store. He was looking 
at his own reflection—the slim form 
slouched on the driver’s seat, the reins 
lax in his hand, the wide eyes shaded 
by the pulled-down cap, the knots of 
muscle showing on the bronzed arms. 
“Huh,” he remarked, half aloud, “so 
that’s me. That’s you, Ash Phillips! 
And you thought you’d make a million 
dollars on twenty-one dollars a week ? 
Some financier !” 

It seemed to Ashley Phillips that he 
was being introduced to himself, that 
this was the first time he had ever met 
himself. The smile left his face. He was 
thinking hard. He was wondering what 
he was going to do and where he was 
going to do it. For in the brief time 
between that glimpse of himself and 
the present moment he knew that he 
was about to quit Carter’s grocery 
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store. If the decision was abrupt, — 
it was no less final. If after 
four years—or rather three, sub- 
tracting the months he had been 
in the army and in France—that 
was all he saw when he looked 
at himself in his working 
clothes, it was time that he 
climbed out of the rut. Yes, it 
was time; he was sure of it 
when on thinking critically of 
himself—a thing that he was 
not accustomed to do—he dis- 
covered discontent where he had 
supposed was satisfaction. He thought eagerly 
of the future. He’ saw himself successful at 
the ultimate and undecided thing that he was 
to do. The smile returned to his face; his 
gaze returned to the window. He looked 
straight at the glass, and his hand lifted in 
salute. “So long, Ash Phillips,” he addressed 
the reflection, “and—good luck to you!” 
Then he sprang to the sidewalk and strode 
into the store, which was filled with cus- 
tomers. His head was up, his shoulders were 
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back, and his eyes were bright 
as if he had already plunged 
into the Rubicon and had found 
the water icy but exhilarating. 
He was making for Carter’s little 
office when he caught sight of 
Mr. Carter himself, scooping 
flour. The storekeeper beckoned 
with the scoop. “Jump into an 
apron, Ash, and help out. And 
what else?” he asked, turning 
back to his customer. 

Ash got into an apron. He was 
rather glad to do it. Although he 
had not thought of putting off his decision, he 
welcomed time in which to decide just what 
he should say to Mr. Carter, who had been 
his employer as long as Ash had worked at 
anything. To leave him was going to be hard. 
It seemed like going back on an old friend, 
and yet, pshaw! there were lots of fellows to 
take his place. Besides, maybe the balance of 
obligation was in his favor. Ash did every- 
thing round the store; he drove the wagon, 
waited on the trade, often attended to the 


coal and lumber business, 
which was a side line, occa- 
sionally interviewed whole- 
sale salesmen and once had 
gone to the city and returned 
with a good bargain. For all 
of which Carter was paying 
him twenty-one dollars a 
week! Ash did not wish to 
overestimate his value, but 
he guessed that he had earned 
the salary. 

Mrs. Hollyday, the town 
aristocrat, who had been 
standing quietly near by, 
stepped up to him as he 
donned the apron. “I’ve been 
waiting for you,” she con- 
fided to him in her gentle, 
somewhat regal manner. 
“You always seem to know 
what I want, Ash. I call you 
Ash,” she added, as if he 
might not like the name. 

“Of course,” he replied and 
beamed. “Everybody does. 
Why, kids who can hardly 
talk call me that!” 

As he took her order the 
thought came to him that 
in the city he would be Mr. 
Phillips, and he supposed 
that the sound of it would 
be odd. He became aware 
that others were waiting for 
him to serve them and real- 
ized suddenly that he liked 
being liked. Already he was 
beginning to feel the subtle 
pull of familiar associations, 
a force that anyone who is 
about to sever himself from 
pleasant routine work feels. 
Possibly after all he had 
been an integral part of the 
business, which Carter had 
built from small beginnings 
and which Ash had seen 
grow steadily, like a healthy 
plant. Perhaps he had even 
helped a little to make it 
grow. He thrust those ideas 
aside. He would go to Mr. 
Carter now. 

A strident voice interrupted his 
thoughts. It was the voice of another 
Carter, of Louis, the son. 

“What’s that?” Louis was saying 
sharply across the opposite counter. 

Ash saw old Ked Brown looking 
quizzically at the tall, spectacled Louis. 
“T just said,” remarked the old gentle- 
man, and his bristly white eyebrows 
worked up and down, “that it’s kind 
o’ queer these prunes are a cent cheaper 
in every other store in town.” 

“Well,” retorted Louis, “they’ll stay 
right here till the lake freezes in Au- 
gust before they go for a cent less.” 

“Yeh,” Ked Brown replied slowly 
while his tough old hand tightened on 
his walking stick, “and I'll see ice 
somewheres else before —” 

Ash leaned across the counter. “Ked, 
those prunes cost more because they’re 
selected. Taste one!” 

He was smiling, but outwardly only. 
Louis Carter knew as well as he did 
why the price was higher. But Louis 
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had a knack of irritating folks; he wasn’t like 
the other Carters; certainly he was not like 
Lila, who was always exasperating her brother 
by stopping their car to give pedestrians a lift. 
At the sound of Louis’s voice Mr. Carter had 
looked up sharply but, observing Ash’s act, 
had gone on with his work. Ash fancied it 
was going to be hard to tell that man he 
was quitting. 

But when the crowd had thinned and the 
store was about to close he knocked lightly 
on the door of his boss’s glass-inclosed cage. 
With pudgy forefingers Mr. Carter was labo- 
riously tapping the keys of a small typewriter. 
“Hello, Ash,” he muttered without glancing 
up. “Confound it,” he added, “I’ve spoiled 
another sheet!” 

“Sorry I interrupted,” said Ash, standing 
tentatively in the doorway. 

Mr. Carter twirled the paper from the ma- 
chine and got out of his chair. “You in a 
hurry? Well, say, just dash off this thing for 
me, will you?” 

Ash rapidly typed from the scribbled copy 
and felt like a man who is giving a small 
favor before taking a greater one. Mr. Carter 
resumed his chair, signed the letter, which 
Ash handed him presently, and slipped it 
into its envelope. His fist came down on 
the stamp; then he looked up sidewise as 
if astonished to see Ash’s tall figure near 
the door. “Something you want?” 

“I just wanted to tell you, Mr. Carter, 
th-that I’m going to quit.” 

“Vou’re getting twenty-one dollars a 
week ?” 

“Ves.” 

“I'm,” 

“But it isn’t that,” Ash hurried on. “No 
doubt that’s all I’m worth—to you.” The 
two words came involuntarily, like a chal- 
lenge. 

Mr. Carter apparently did not heed it. 
“What’s wrong ?” he demanded. 

“Nothing. Or, if anything’s wrong, it’s 
myself.” Ash grinned. “You see, Mr. Car- 
ter, I’ve been taking inventory of myself, 
and I don’t like the total. I haven’t 
been running myself at all; things have been 
running me. I’m going somewhere to re- 
stock.” 

He paused; that unreasoning sense of 
ingratitude had risen to check his words. 
He studied the tips of his shoes. 

“TI guess that’s right,” the older man 
said at last. “When do you plan to go?” 

“This week if you can —” 

“Oh, we can find some one.” 

The matter-of-fact tone came asa shock; 
Ash was stunned. He reached mechanically 
for the door knob. “Good night, sir,” he said. 

“Good night.” Mr. Carter peered up at 
him. “Don’t know but you're sensible,” he 
said as if in an afterthought. 

“Th-thanks.” 

“Of course if you should change your mind 
and ever want to come back —” 

“Tl not want to, thanks,” said Ash and 
shut the door quietly behind him. 

For a minute he stared dully at the familiar 
outline of counters, shelves and bins. His 
throat felt dry and tight. He had been at 
Carter’s ever since he was a little fellow. He 
could almost fancy he saw the lanky young- 
ster who was himself tucking into the pocket 
of his trousers the three dollars that were 
his first week’s pay and walking out of the 
store with the thrill of being a part of it. He 
had kept that feeling right along, and all the 
time of course he was not a part of it. Of 
course he wasn’t! His resignation meant 
nothing. He might just as well have gone in 
there to tell the boss that it was six o’clock— 
to be informed that Carter had a watch of his 
own! And a few minutes before he had felt 
like a deserter and an ingrate! Suddenly his 
shoulders straightened; he walked swiftly 
out, and the early evening air came cool 
against his head, which was well thrown 
back. He walked home rapidly. 

There was a letter waiting for him on the 
stand in the front hall. He took it upstairs to 
his room and read it slowly. It was from Bert 
Haley, who had been with him in France and 
who had gone to the city, as every alert 
young fellow he knew had done. A page of 
jocular reminiscence preceded the paragraph 
that suddenly flashed in front of Ash’s eyes. 
He read: “Ash, it begins to look as if I’m 
making good with Cuttings & Deering. I’ve 
just inched up to twenty-five hundred. I 
don’t tell you to brag; I’ve another reason. I 
want you to run up here and see Mr. Mitters. 
He’s on the lookout for a new man. I’ve told 
him about you, and if you look like my 
description,—and you will,—you can start in 
with all sorts of opportunities. I started on 
less than you'll have to. It’s your chance, 
Ash. You’ve got to come. Wire me when.” 
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Ash stood staring at the sheet for a long 
while; thoughts and speculations raced 
through his mind. It was as if, now that his 
decision was already made, something out- 
side himself were at work to burn all his 
bridges behind him. Bert Haley’s letter had 
put a foundation beneath the vague dreams 
of the afternoon. He could go to Cuttings & 


’ Deering’s, which was a vast city in itself, and 


advance himself; there opportunity was lim- 
ited only by a man’s limitations of character 
and ability. 

He took a cold plunge and then, whistling 
to his reflection in the glass above the walnut 
dresser, dressed carefully, from cordovan 
shoes to knit cravat. After supper, still whis- 
tling, he went out into the tranquil night. 
The air was redolent of late summer flowers 
in garden plots; the velvetlike dusk was 
checkered here and there with yellow window 
patches; now and then the shrill cries of chil- 
dren playing pull away at dim corners broke 
the small-town quiet. It was the kind of night 
that, as if pendant between seasons, has a 
reminder of spring and a hint of fall. It 
affected Ashley Phillips’ senses subtly, so that 
his plans and memories mingled oddly, until 


** Goodness knows we need you young 
fellows here at home’ 
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in thinking of his future he found himself 
thinking also of the past, of apparently un- 
related, trivial incidents from boyhood until 
now—mostly of shortening his steps to match 
Lila Carter’s as, with her books swinging from 
a strap in his hand, he had tramped with her 
to school; of taking her to their first meeting 
of the high-school literary society; of strap- 
ping her skates to incredibly tiny feet at the 
mill pond; of many such things, the mem- 
ories of which sped before his mind like 
rapidly projected pictures on a screen. 

Coming to a large house set back among 
the elm trees, he turned his steps up the brick 
walk: He had none of the afternoon’s diffi- 
dence, for it was not Mr. Carter that he was 
going to see now; at the end of the walk he 
was sure he should find Lila waiting beside 
the hydrangeas. He halted abruptly. What 
exactly was he intending to do? Of course he 
had always gone to Lila to tell her things. 
Habit had led him thus far tonight. But to- 
night things were different, he reflected, very 
different. He couldn’t go to her to say that his 
employer, who was her father, didn’t care 
whether he stayed or went and that he was 
going to a job that he might or might not g2t. 
Across the street some one began to strum a 
ukulele; everyone at the high school was do- 
ing it that year. The strains came jerkily: 


“How are you goin’ to keep them— 
Down on—the farm— 
After—they’ve seen—Par-re-e?” 


Ash smiled to himself in the dusk. “That’s 
it,” he muttered. “Guess I’d better head for 
the telegraph office.” 

He turned round, and at the same time 
steps sounded behind him and Louis Carter 
swung along by his side. “Hello, Ash!” he 
said breezily. “Nice music to fling at us, eh? 
Answer is, You can’t keep us! Not in a town 
like this. This town,” he added with a per- 
emptory snap of his fingers, “is too small for 
me. I’m going to the city.” 

Ash glanced swiftly at his companion. 
Louis Carter, however, was obviously think- 
ing only of himself. Ash was wondering how 
he could be rid of him. He did not want Louis 
to accompany him to the telegraph office. 


But once more he was involuntarily swept 
from his course, for an automobile sped down 
the drive and glided to the curb ahead of 
them. “I was just starting a search for you,” 
Lila hailed him. “Jump in, Ash. You too, 
Louis, if —” 

“Not going your way,” her brother re- 
plied with alacrity and strode off into the 
night. 

Ash climbed in beside Lila. She was looking 
musingly after the retreating form of her 
brother. Her words came above the low hum 
of the motor. “I wish I knew how his mind 
works,” she murmured. “He has the city idea 
again, and some day he'll do it.” 

“Why not?” suggested Ash, astonished and 
somewhat ill at ease. 

“He doesn’t seem to know a good thing 
when he meets it.” 

Ash studied the cone of headlight on the 
curb. “I think I do,” he told her slowly. “You 
see, I have the city idea too.” 

“Oh.” It was rather a note of sudden under- 
standing than an exclamation. “So that’s why 
father—when did you get the idea?” 

“Today.” 

“And you mean actually to go?” 

“This week.” 

“You must have a good opportunity, 
giving up everything this way.” It was 
like Lila to go direct to the point. 

Ash smiled. “I have, it seems. But I 
didn’t know it this afternoon.” He told 
her of Bert Haley’s letter and, with a ring 
of eagerness in his voice, mentioned some- 
thing of the new impulse that was propel- 
ling him..“‘You think I ought to take the 
opportunity, don’t you?” 

“T think you ought to do whatever you 
want to do.” 

“It will be hard of course, leaving the 
town,” he said thoughtfully. “I like this 
town better than the city—and then —” 

His words trailed off, and he sat looking 
at the shadows ahead. He was aware of 
her lovely profile without seeing it. Hav- 
ing her so near him and thinking of the 
change that was to take him away from 
her made him unable to talk calmly. The 
change, however, might eventually bring 
them nearer; it might take him to a place 
where he could give her — He could not 
put the thought into words; and somehow 
he didn’t know whether he was glad with 
sadness or sad with gladness—but it was 
something like that, his feeling. “Leaving 
you is hardest of all!” he heard himself 
exclaiming. 

Lila sat quiet; she was not indifferent, 
just quiet and thoughtful. She was too frank 
to be otherwise. “I’m awfully glad you have 
opportunities,” she said finally as if picking 
up the conversation several minutes back. She 
sat up suddenly. “I’m neglecting my errand. 
Father wants to see you.” And she swung the 
car round and entered the drive. 

Ash was too baffled to exclaim. That sense 
of not ever being able to do as he pleased 
was upon him once more. Were things always 
going to run him? 

Mr. Carter was sittirg on the rail of the 
veranda. Lila had disappeared somewhere 
within the house. “Ash,” he began, “I’m not 
a talker; you know that. Besides, I’ve been 
talking considerable tonight—to Louis. I’ve 
got a few ideas in my head that I’d like you 
to hear the sound of.” 

He paused, and Ash waited. “For the first 
time in our history,’ Mr. Carter continued, 
“the city population has stepped ahead of 
the rural. You aren’t old enough perhaps to 
know what that means, but I am. It means 
we’ve got to take to the offensive. And the first 
step in our campaign must be to check deser-~ 
tions from our own ranks.” 

Ash began dimly to understand. Mr. Car- 
ter resumed: . 

“When you fellows went to France it was 
mighty hard on us of course, sentimentally 
and practically. It was hard on business. We 
didn’t talk about it; the sentiment was too 
big to talk about, and the issue was too big 
to let us think too much about business. We 
just sat tight and got along somehow while 
the young folks marched away. But, Ash, 
in peace times there’s always been, and it 
looks as if there always would be, just about 
the same kind of marching off by youngsters 
-—marching off to the cities. And I tell you 
that’s hard too. It’s hard the same way, on 
our affections and on our business. Goodness 
knows we need you young fellows here at 
home. But you don’t stay.” 

Ash turned impulsively as if to speak; but 
Mr. Carter continued: 

“I know; you’re thinking it’s our own 
fault. Maybe it is; I’ve been thinking about 
that matter longer than you guess. And I 
haven’t merely been thinking; I’ve been 
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watching, watching you, for instance, and 
planning. Have you any plans of your own?” 

“T think I can go into Cuttings & Deering’s. 
Bert Haley says I can start better than he 
did.” 

“All right, suppose you go to Cuttings & 
Deering. What’ll you do? Learn the business, 
won’t you? Begin at fairly little, and when 
you’re worth more you'll get it. Why are they 
giving you more to start on than they gave 
Bert Haley? Because you’ve got more to give 
them. Where did you get what you can give 
Cuttings & Deering? Here. You know this 
business, my business—no, let’s say our busi- 
ness, for that’s what it is. They’ll take you 
and a thousand like you because they know 
that people are fundamentally the same 
whether they get their mail once a day or 
five times a day; and the young man who 
knows people close hand, as he has to know 
them in a town the size of ours, knows how 
to meet what people everywhere want. That’s 
true, isn’t it ?” 

“I don’t believe,” Ash replied slowly, “that 
knowledge of people is the only thing. Human 
nature isn’t the only commodity.” 

“No, but it’s your chief asset. Isn’t it?” 

“Why, I hadn’t ever thought of it that 
way, but—I suppose you're right.” Ash felt 
now as he had felt when he had caught the 
reflection of himself in the store window. 

“All right,” Mr. Carter continued. “Then 
what you have to offer is the same at either 
place. You’re in the open market; you go to 
the highest bidder.” 

Ash shook his head. “N-no. There are other 
things.” 

Mr. Carter nodded. “That’s something I 
wanted to talk to you about. I don’t say 
every fellow ought to stay in the home town. 
Human nature is human nature. The city is a 
great economic factor. It’s got to have re- 
cruits; but the tragedy is in feeding the city 
more men than it can assimilate, or, let’s say, 
men who can’t assimilate the city. Some 
young men ought to go; others ought to stay 
at home. Now, as I said, I’ve been watching 
you, Ash. And I’ve concluded that you rather 
like this town. Don’t you?” 

“Of course I do! But —” 

“You like the town, and the town likes you. 
You're different from Louis.” The father 
hesitated, and Ash felt embarrassed. Mr. Car- 
ter lifted his stolid head as if to face the fact 
physically. “Louis doesn’t fit either way, and 
I’m sorry. He doesn’t like the town, and I’m 
afraid the town doesn’t like him. He’s going 
to the city; I think he’ll make good there. But 
you,—you don’t know it; you’re too young 
yet,—you are an unconscious force in our 
town in a modest way now and potentially 
in a greater way. Fellows like you are the 
rock-bottom of little towns like ours. With 
you we’ve got to build our chambers of com- 
merce, our bank directorates, our library 
committees, our church boards, our school 
boards, our political caucuses—everything of 
that sort. But how are we to do it if you run 
off to Cuttings & Deering ? You’re going away 
from the place you like, from the people you 
like, from the work you know best—and 
possibly from the girl you love.” 

At that Mr. Carter paused diplomatically, 
“Right ?” he asked. 

“Right,” admitted Ash with a self-con- 
scious smile. 

“Then what you want is a fair show here. 
That is exactly what I want to give you. 
It’s what all small-town business men have to 
do to keep the boy who wants to stay. It’s 
better for them and for the town and for the 
young people in the town. I said this after- 
noon that you were sensible. Not that I meant 
to let you go if I could keep you. I was 
watching you even then, you see! You were 
sensible because you were giving signs of 
finding yourself; a man has to know his value 
before he can reach it. But you don’t always 
find yourself by running away. For some time 
I'd been thinking of a plan, and your rather 
—ah—abrupt resignation brought things to 
a head. Of course the initiative had to come 
from you. 

“T want you to stay here, Ash, because I 
need you, and I think the town needs you 
too. I do, selfishly, because I must have some 
one to manage part of the business. Take 
your pick of it; I’ll take what you don’t. 
You can have the lumber, coal and ice line, 
or you can make yourself boss of the store. 
What do you say?” 

Ash got to his feet awkwardly. As yet he 
could hardly understand what he had heard. 
Things were in truth running him, whirling 
him with dizzying celerity. The town, the 
townspeople, the stolid man in front of him, 
had never before seemed so near and so dear 
to him. And yet— “Mr. Carter, I don’t 
know how to thank —” 
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“Don’t,” said Mr. Carter not unkindly. 

“But suppose, sir—you mentioned the girl 
question —” He was talking in an awkward, 
jerky manner. “Don’t you see, Mr. Carter, 
that a fellow wants to feel that he is making 
his own way, that he is taking every step up 
for himself?” 

“S-a-y,” drawled Mr. Carter, bringing his 
fist down upon the rail, “do you suppose that 
anybody in this town thinks a man doesn’t 
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Chapter Seven 
Nora works a charm 


HE following morning the sound of 

excited voices wakened Nora. Dressing 

hastily, she joined the family, who were 
talking excitedly over a message that had just 
arrived from the nearest station. It read: 
“Don’t give up hope; your husband may not 
be dead.” There was no signature. 

Mrs. Wyan was weeping quietly. “O Miss 
Nora,” she said, “it is too good to be true. I 
am afraid to hope.” 

“JT don’t think anyone would have sent 
that message unless they were pretty sure of 
what they said in it, mother,” George said to 
her encouragingly. 

“Well, then, why can’t they tell more than 
that?” cried May impatiently. 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” said Grace. 
“The neighbors have tried to prove to us that 
pa is dead and that there can’t be a doubt of 
it, and now like as not he’ll walk in and give 
ma fits about orderin’ those new things!” 

“QO Grace, hush; you'll drive ma crazy!” 
exclaimed George, walking to the window and 
looking out. 

Frank buried his face in his mother’s lap. 
“Then I’ll have to help with the chores after 
all when it snows next winter,” he said sol- 
emnly. 

Mrs. Wyan looked so distressed that Nora 
turned away and walked out into the yard. 
George soon followed her; his face was pale 
and serious, but there was a contented look 
in his eyes, and Nora surmised that Mr. 
Wyan’s story, which was so intimate as to be 
in the nature of a confession, had created a 
new feeling in his son’s heart. 

“T felt kind of worried about pa’s taking 
that ride after all he’d been through,” George 
said as he joined Nora, “but since the tele- 
gram came I know he’s all right.” 

Nora looked over at Gold Hill. “How lucky 
I walked that way!” she exclaimed. “If you 
had not happened to mention Gold Hill, I 
should probably have gone to Pifion Cafion.” 

“It was strange,” agreed George, “and it 
was lucky. You know there’s a law that all 
prospect holes must be fenced about or cov- 
ered with timbers; but lots of them never 
were. The hill’s so bare that scarcely any 
stock ever graze there; so nobody’s cared or 
thought about the prospect holes.” 

During the day Mrs. Wyan received an- 
other message: “I am safe and well; will be 
home next week.” 

That evening Nora returned to her board- 
ing place and listened to a hundred conjectures 
about the messages and about where John 
Wyan probably had been while the county 
was filled with searchers. 

Several days passed uneventfully. The wa- 
ters of the creek had subsided and the roads 
were once more passable when John Wyan 
galloped past the schoolhouse and waved his 
hand in greeting. Following him were two 
wagons, The first was piled high with many 
bundles of various shapes. The other was a 
transfer wagon drawn by four sleek mules; 
. the driver was seated on a mammoth box 
that could hardly contain anything except a 
grand piano. The children craned their necks 
to look; Grace’s face became crimson; May’s 
turned pale. 

Nora gave the school a brief recess; lessons 
were not to be thought of until the keenest 
edge of the excitement had had a chance to 
wear off. 

The return of John Wyan puzzled the 
entire neighborhood; more than ever folks 
wondered where he could possibly have been. 
But their curiosity never was satisfied, for the 
few who knew the truth kept the secret well. 
The great change in Mr. Wyan’s character 
roused many speculations. But no one was 
nearer the correct explanation than Grace, 
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earn every cent he gets and a little bit more 
when he works with ‘Old Carter’ ?” 

“But the girl?” insisted Ash. 

“By George, she ought to know!” Mr. Car- 
ter checked himself. “That is—m’m—if she 
lives in this town?” 

“She does of course.” 

“Of course. M’m. Then if I were you, 
partner, I reckon I’d ask her.” 

That of course is what Ashley Phillips did. 


“Ash, dear,” she said,—that was somewhat 
later than the question ‘whenever I’ve 
thought of going away from this town to 
stay I’ve felt as I did when I had to pack 
away my dolls. It seemed like giving up the 
sweetest thing in life almost. I’ve kept those 
dolls, and every little while I get them out 
and set them in a row and just look at them 
and—and dream. And Id like to dream and 
see my dreams come true right here in this 
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** Tt stands to reason you can’t do the best work with poor tools ’’ 


who confided to Nota: “It does seem like pa 
must have died, gone to heaven and come 
back again with an angel’s disposition instead 
of his own. Sometimes I can’t believe it is pa, 
such nice things he brought for all of us!” 

“Ma wants you to come up and tell her the 
prettiest way to make the black silk pa got 
her,” said May, and her eyes were shining. 
“Q Miss Dale, it all seems like a fairy story! 
That fine piano looks so funny in our poor 
little house, but next week pa’s going to begin 
building.” 

“Pa brought me an air gun when he came 
back,” said Frank, “and a lot of clothes. I tell 
you, Miss Dale, I believe he found the way 
to Santa Claus’s house when he was gone. 
I asked him, but he just laughed and said, 
‘Maybe so; maybe so.’” 

Nora urged the children to make the most 
of their new opportunities and was delighted 
with the way George devoted 
himself to his books now that 
he knew there was a prospect of 
his attending school as long as 
he chose to go. He had decided 
to finish at the grammar school 
and then to take a course at busi- 
ness college that would fit him 
to help his father. It was pleas- 
ant to see the new relations 
that existed between George and 
his father. The old harshness on 
Mr. Wyan’s part and the sullen- 
ness that it had provoked in his 
son had given way to hearty 
good will and comradeship. It is true that 
George worked harder than ever after school 
hours, but his father no longer bossed him: 

One day at recess, the first time that Nora 
talked with Mr. Wyan after he had re- 
turned, he asked her seriously how much 
money he owed her. With a trace of resent- 
ment Nora answered that he did not owe 
her anything. 

John Wyan’s shrewd eyes twinkled. “I owe 
you my life, Miss Nora,” he said, “and really 
I think it is worth a good deal.” 

“I believe you mentioned the matter of 
payment once before,” Nora said gravely. She 
had never succeeded in getting rid of a little 
grieved feeling because Mr. Wyan had sug- 
gested on the evening when she had found 
him that she wished the promise of a reward 
before she would go for help. 

“Oh, come now, Miss Nora, don’t hold that 
against me,” he said persuasively. “Of course 
I knew I was wrong half a minute after I’d 
spoken the words, and you must consider how 
near crazy I was. Besides, if you had dealt 
with the world as long as I have, you would 





know that many persons in your place would 
have held me up sure enough.” 

Nora looked at him with steady brown 
eyes. “You are evidently sane now, at any 
rate, Mr. Wyan; so why bring up the sub- 
ject? You surely know that I was happy and 
grateful for the chance to help you.” 

“Of course I know that. Don’t look so dis- 
pleased, Miss Nora. What I’m tryin’ to tell 
you is that I’m thankful to you for what you 
did; and while I know you don’t ask any- 
thing or want anything, still it would give me 
a great deal of pleasure to make you a pres- 
ent.” He laughed suddenly. “Miss Nora, I’ve 
enjoyed myself more during the last few days 
than I have before for years. I guess I always 
wanted to buy things, but I was afraid if I 
took one step in that direction it would lead 
on to extravagance and ruin. But now that 
I’ve made the break I declare I’m enjoyin’ 
it! Sometimes I think, even 
if it should end up in my 
goin’ broke, I’d not complain, 
for I’m gettin’ a lot of fun 
out of it.” 

Nora looked at him in aston- 
ishment. “Why, you do appear 
happier!” she said. 

“T am,” John Wyan replied 
with feeling, “and my children 
are happier, and my wife is 
happier; and for those reasons, 
even if you won’t admit that I 
owe you a debt, I’d like to 
make you a present.” 

“All I want is your friendship, Mr. Wyan, 
and I am sure I have that.” 

“T wish I could prove it,” said John Wyan 
earnestly. “Do you know,” he added, “that I 
shall always feel that you refuse to accept 
anything because you think I am still tight- 
fisted. You think after all that I would 
begrudge giving it. That’s what hurts me. 
Honest, I am changed, Miss Nora; I am not 
the se a man that started over Gold Hill that 
night.” 

“You have proved in a hundred ways that 
you are different,” Nora said warmly. 

John Wyan looked round the schoolroom. 
It was the first time that he had been inside 
the building for many months, and it prob- 
ably looked no worse than it had looked 
when he had seen it before. However, his eyes 
were now open wider to certain things, and 
he colored a little under his tan as he scruti- 
nized the place where his children were receiv- 
ing their education. Nora observed the look 
and would have liked to ask him whether he 
were not willing to make certain improve- 
ments; but, although she knew that the man 
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town where I was born and where I grew up. 
I guess I’m one of those frogs in a little 
puddle that you read about, Ash. But, O Ash, 
isn’t it a lovely puddle? And some of us 
simply have to stay here to keep it lovely and 
to make it lovelier !” 

“Yes,” replied Ash; “it’s a great little old 
puddle, and now that I have got by the tad- 
pole stage and have become a regular frog 
maybe we can do something for it—together !” 


(By Katherine M. 
Harbaugh 


was much changed, she still hesitated. She 
remembered clearly his sarcastic rebuff when 
he said that he could raise his family with- 
out the aid of “pianos or schoolma’ams.’ 

“T’m going to send the youngsters to city 
schools this winter,” he said; “all but Frank; 
his mother can’t part with him, so he'll be 
going here again next summer. Why don’t 
you try to get a place in the city, teachin’, 
Miss Nora ?” 

“Tt would be useless until I’ve finished high 
school and have more experience.” 

“Rather hard on you to teach summers and 
go to school all the rest of the year,” observed 
Mr. Wyan. 

“T am glad to do it,” said Nora proudly. 

“But this school won’t be out till after the 
city schools start up. How will you manage 
about that ?” 

“T can make up some of the studies; I may 
not be able to graduate with my class, but I 
will finish even if it takes another year.” 

“Sure you will!” John Wyan agreed heart- 
ily. “You’ve got plenty of pluck, Miss Nora.” 

He looked round the room again critically 
and noticed the shelf filled with books that 
Nora had given the school. His surprise ended 
with a keen glance at Nora’s face. His eyes 
seemed to challenge her to speak, but her lips 
were closed resolutely ; presently he went out. 
As he mounted his horse he muttered, “She 
don’t believe I’ve really changed, or she’d 
have asked me for some of those things she 
hinted about so much at first. Well, we’ll see.” 

“Mail! Mail!” Mr. Cree called the same 
afternoon as he drove with a flourish up in 
front of the schoolhouse. 

Nora had dismissed the school and was 
waiting for him. As she took the letters that 
he handed her he eyed her quizzically. “Say, 
Miss Dale,” he observed, “I hear you’ve been 
workin’ a charm on the Seven Mile people.” 

“Charm ?” repeated Nora. 

“Charm, just what I said,” declared the 
jovial old man. “I’m gettin’ kind o’ leery of 
you, Miss Schoolma’am; for a fact I am. I 
hear that you put a spell on John Wyan and 
that now he goes around with his pock- 
ets turned inside out, dropping the coin, and 
that you was at the bottom of Browns’ 
and Gilettes’ makin’ up, which nobody reck- 
oned would ever come to pass. Why, if any- 
body’d told me a few weeks ago when you 
rode out with me that you was goin’ to put 
a charm on Seven Mile, I wouldn’t have 
believed it. You looked too little and sort 
o’ homesick.” 

Nora laughed at his banter. “It’s very good 
of you to give me credit for all the nice things 
that happen,” she said demurely, “but if I 
really had a charni, I’d use it to cause a nice 
new schoolhouse to spring up here in place of 
this tumble-down cabin, and I’d have new 
books and furnishings throughout.” 

“Tt does look shabby, for a fact,” said Mr. 
Cree; “and it stands to reason you can’t do 
the best work with poor tools. Just the same 
I hear that the kids are doin’ fine; and what’s 
this about a last-day-of-school concert or 
something ?’ 

“Oh, yes, we’re going to have a little pro- 
gramme. I thought the children would enjoy 
it. Each one is to take part.” 

“IT suppose I’m invited?” demanded Mr. 
Cree with twinkling eyes. 

“Why, of course; everyone is invited who 
cares to come,” Nora assured him. 

“Tl be here, and don’t you doubt it; you’re 
the first teacher that’s had spunk enough to 
try to get up anything in this place, and, if I 
am a bachelor, I like to see kids get a fair 
deal.” He nodded cheerfully and jogged on. 

“What a queer, kind old fellow he is,” 
thought Nora, looking after him. 

Sitting down on the step, she examined 
her mail. There were the usual letters from 
her mother and from Delia, and there were 
also a circular and a letter from the county 
superintendent. The circular contained the 
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announcement of prizes that the state was 
offering to the rural districts for their best 
work in various subjects. “I suppose,” Judge 
Mason’s letter ran, “from what you have 
written to me of your conditions on Seven 
Mile that you cannot enter these competi- 
tions; but nevertheless I am sending you a 
copy so that you can see what others, more 
fortunately situated, will have a chance to 
do.” 

Nora read the circular. For the best essay 
by an eighth-grade pupil, a prize of twenty- 
five dollars; the best map of the United 
States, colored and marked according to 
certain details, twenty dollars; the best clay 
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modeling, fifteen dollars; the best set of 
examination papers, five dollars; the best 
daily grades—Nora read on indifferently, 
knowing that her own school could not well 
compete with schools that were equipped 
with textbooks, libraries and drawing mate- 
rials. It was too bad! She would have liked 
to interest her pupils in some part of the 
competition. But what was the use of think- 
ing of it? Still she read on, and suddenly her 
eyes sparkled, and she jumped up. “We can 
do that!” she exclaimed. “Yes, although we 
have no books or paints or anything that the 
other schools have, we can surely do that!” 
TO BE CONCLUDED. 


THE SPORIING SPIRIT 


ON THE FARM 


WONDER why a man whose profession, 

whose inclinations and whose dependents 

make him almost as much a fixture in 
the town of his birth or of his adoption as 
a hitching post, an elm tree or a prehistoric 
boulder is generally regarded as having lost 
all sporting spirit and to have settled down 
to the gray monotony of a life without ex- 
citement or interest. As a matter of fact the 
supposition is so far from being true that I 
only wish that some of the golf experts, 
tennis cracks, trout fishermen, speed special- 
ists and others might follow for an entire day 
some of us who live in small towns. 

I should like to play golf, and if I were 
younger and less creaky in the joints I should 
take pleasure in playing tennis. I never see a 
trout pool or a stretch of pickerel weed but 
I would give much to throw a fly or to troll 
a spoon, and at the crack of the gun my heart 
jumps. But a man who does not believe that 
the world owes him a living unless he earns it 
has only a limited amount of time for recrea- 
tion and naturally will do for recreation the 
things he likes to do best. In my own case I 
prefer gardening, raising chickens and pigeons 
and caring for farm animals. I do not attend 
to those pursuits with any idea that I am 
increasing the amount of the world’s produce. 
I do not follow out my fads from any altru- 
istic motive. If I preferred golf or hunting or 
fishing or trap shooting, I should follow those 
sports. 

In comparison with golf, tennis, trap shoot- 
ing and kindred athletics my agricultural pur- 
suits are much more expensive, I am sure. I 
have never dared to figure my farm expendi- 
tures and receipts. I am morally certain that 
my milk costs me at least thirty cents a quart, 
my pork seventy cents a pound, my eggs 
one dollar and twenty-five cents a dozen, my 
chickens three dollars apiece when six months 
old, and my garden truck perhaps three times 
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the market price. Of course I never sell any- 
thing from my farmlet, but give to my most 
intimate friends what we do not use at home, 
a practice that makes for an entente cordiale 
that is indispensable to the enjoyment of life 
in a country town. 


SPORTING SPIRIT, INDEED! 


I am aware that as the devotees of ath- 
letics, clad in shooting coats, golf stockings, 
white flannels and knickerbockers, motor 
through my street they pity me as they see 
me lugging a pail into the barn or puffing and 
perspiring as I pursue an errant pig or a cow 
that has pulled her picket pin or dragged her 
anchor and has wandered into my spinach 
patch. They think there is little variety and 
no excitement in my form of sport. As they 
express it, “There is no sporting spirit.” 

Sporting spirit! A golfer slices his drive and 
lets fly a hectic remark. He plumps the ball 
into a sand-pit hazard and promptly invents a 
new and striking epigram that is unfit for 
general use. Sporting spirit, I suppose. A fish- 
erman snags his hook on a sunken log or 
throws the plumpest and largest of his catch 
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over the highest limb of a tree on the bank 
of a deep stream, where it flaps and dangles 
while he suitably apostrophizes his luck and a 
good many other things. Sporting spirit, un- 
doubtedly. A trap shooter, with a round of 
twenty-four hits out of a possible twenty-five, 
pulls the wrong trigger, spoils a clean score 
and criticizes the world in general with a 
facility of language that is far from being 
sublime. Sporting spirit, you will agree! 

But an amateur agriculturist and stock 
breeder has little opportunity for exercising 
the sporting spirit. Then again, I wonder. I 
do not think I ever was absent for two days 
in succession but that on returning I found 
that something had happened to my domestic 
animals that required a strong will to keep 
from showing a sporting spirit. On one occa- 
sion about a dozen mated pairs of black- 
booted tumblers, my entire outfit, had been 
stolen from my pigeon loft; on another occa- 
sion a friend had sent by express a fine black- 
red gamecock, and, since the crate in which 
he was confined was small, some one at the 
house had thought best to uncrate him and 
introduce him to my hen yards, where he 
fought himself to a standstill with several 
high-priced Hamburg cocks; he killed two, 
spoiled another and was himself blinded and 
ruined. I am afraid that I said some things 
at the time that would have been competent 
evidence in a suit for-separate maintenance. 
Sporting spirit again! I could multiply in- 
stances. 

PAYING HIS RESPECTS 


A good deal has been said and written, 
justly and with the best of intentions, of the 
necessity of being absolutely kind in training 
animals, domestic or otherwise. I have some- 
times wondered whether the persons who 
advocate so extreme a view have really had 
any. experience. I believe that a cruel person, 
a person of savage or vindictive temper, 
should never be allowed to have the charge of 
animals or for that matter of human beings. 
And I further believe and, from a rather long, 
if not wide, experience, know that a domestic 
animal that is not taught profound respect 
for man may be dangerous. And respect is 
taught only by fear, and by discipline through 
fear. If the animal is immature, it needs only 
a small amount of fear to inspire respect, and 
once respect is inspired it is not lightly lost. 
Afterwards you may be as kind as possible, 
but you must never for a moment allow your 
animals to lose their respect for you. For 
example, a cow, which except by women is 
generally supposed to be the most placid and 
inoffensive of animals, may without being 
vicious and from sheer high spirits give its 
keeper a tremendous jolt with her horns or 
break his leg or seriously bruise him with a 
playful kick; had she been taught absolute 
respect such a thing never would have hap- 
pened. 

I have a mature and enormous ewe. For 
years she was the most amiable of animals. 
Beyond a weakness for getting her tie rope 
inextricably tangled in adjacent shrubbery she 
had not a fault. Last fall I was obliged to 
be away from home for a fortnight and 
intrusted my cows, my giant ewe, my masto- 
dontic hog and my thoroughbred fowls to the 
Pooh-Bah of an adjoining estate—a man 


canny in the ways of farm animals. On my 
return my stock were handed over to me in 
good condition, and really they all seemed 
glad to see me again. For my part I was gen- 
uinely glad to see them. 

Now in my town there is a man who has 
been deeply imbued with the belief that the 
only way to win the affection and the ready 
obedience of animals is to be absolutely kind 
to them. The morning after my return I cared 
for my animals and then tethered the sheep 
on the back lawn near a large pile of birch 
wood. About the middle of the forenoon while 
I was in town at my office my telephone rang 
insistently, and when I took the receiver I 
heard the voice of my wife raised to a high 
pitch of nervous excitement. 

“Qh!” she gasped hysterically. “Tchk-tchk 
—you should have been here a mum-mum 
—te-hee—moment ago. Your sus-sus-sheep 
knocked old—giggle—giggle—Mr. Pup-Pup- 
Pollard heels—giggle—over—O dear, I shall 
die!—head and—giggle—bub-bub-blacked 
his eye, and bub-bub—giggle—broke his 
gug—gurgle—giggle—glasses and _ sus-sus- 
skinned his—gurgle—giggle—nose and sent 
him fuf-fuf-flying into the wood—giggle— 
gurgle—tchk-tchk—pup-pup-pile. Oh! I never 
saw anything—tchk-tchk—giggle—so funny 
in my—gurgle—life. O dear! O dear me!” 

“Stop laughing and tell me how it hap- 
pened,” I said impatiently. “Was he hurt 
badly P” 

“T guess not seriously. His old derby hat 
was—tchk-tchk —” 

“T can’t understand you when you laugh so. 
Tell me about it and then laugh as much as 
you want,” I said sharply. 

“Well, his hat was driven down to his 
shoulders and—tchk—I thought he never 
could get it off without taking his nose and 
ears off with it, but as soon as he got it off he 
grabbed a stick of wood and hit the poor 
thing an awful blow and then chased her 
round in a circle until he was tired out. Then 





he threw the stick of wood at her as hard 
as he could, and what do you think? It 
missed her and went right through the 
henhouse window. I never knew he had such 
an awful temper. And then he came in 
and talked to me so that I told him to see 
you.” 

“What was the old idiot doing with the 
sheep anyway ?” I asked her. 

“T don’t know,” she replied. “He just came 
in to see her. Lots of people do. He patted 
her head and then stooped down to pick up 
something, and she shook her head and took 
a few dancing steps and hit him behind and 
just sent him flying! I offered to do up his 
nose and brush him, but he wouldn’t listen. 
He says he is going to make you: kill that 
sheep and pay damages.” 

“Oh, he is!” I replied with fine sarcasm. “I 
suppose you have the axe handy ?” 

“Well, keep your temper, because the poor 
man got an awful butt—tchk-tchk—giggle— 
gurgle —” And she hung up the receiver. 

In perhaps five minutes my door burst 
open, and a bedraggled fellow entered. My 
wife had not exaggerated his condition. In- 
deed her estimate had been conservative, for 
she had omitted to say that he had acquired, 
contracted or amassed a swelling of extraor- 
dinary size and of at least three shades of 
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lustrous green on one cheek bone, and that 
the knees of his light gray trousers were 
streaked with grass stains. 

Our conference was, I regret to say, rather 
unpleasant He was angry, and I could not 
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blame him. His derby hat was ruined, his 
spectacles were lost and his trousers needed 
dry-cleansing and pressing. I was perfectly 
willing to pay those damages, but I insisted 
that the skin would grow again on his nose 
and that the swelling would gradually disap- 
pear from his cheek bone. 

He said that I was to blame for keeping 
a dangerous animal where it might injure 
people for life or kill them and demanded 
that I kill the ewe forthwith. I refused to do 
it and declined to shoulder any blame what- 
soever, since the ewe was tethered in my yard 
and was one hundred and fifty feet from the 
highway. 

He said that he would invoke the law and 
show me who was to blame. I offered to show 
him a dozen cases in the New Hampshire 
Reports alone that would convince him that 
he had no cause for action. He declined my 
offer and said with great heat that he would 
sue me for five hundred dollars. Yes, sir,— 
expletive,—for one thousand dollars. Yes, sir, 
—expletive,—for two thousand dollars. Yes, 
sir,—expletive,—for five thousand dollars! 
Thus he showed that by nature he was a 
progressive. 


BY THE TAIL! 


I told him to sue and be hanged, but that 
any time he wanted a new hat, a new pair of 
spectacles and his, trousers cleaned and pressed 
to let me know and I would pay the bill. I 
refused to do anything more. 

He said I should hear from his counsel. 
There the matter stands at this day. I have 
not heard from his counsel. The man has not 
sued me. He has not allowed me to pay for 
the hat, the spectacles or the trousers. But 
when we meet he passes me with head held 
high and with stony eyes in which there is no 
recognition. 

The accident, although ludicrous, is evi- 
dence of two things: first, that a man should 
always be careful and on his guard when 
caring for animals; second, that there are 
plenty of opportunities for exercising the 
sporting spirit in agricultural pursuits. 

Perhaps my most ridiculous and at the 
same time dangerous experience happened a 
short time ago. I keep two cows mainly to 
furnish milk for a gigantic hog, a personal 
and intimate friend of several seasons. One of 
the cows was recommended as a pet. She is, 
and frequently she takes advantage of the 
relation and does much to waken my sporting 
spirit. In the south rear of my barn is a large, 
well-lighted, well-ventilated room. In it are 
two stalls eight feet wide that originally were 
built for horses, one cow stall and one sheep 
pen. In one of the large stalls, which opens 
into an outdoor run twenty feet wide by 
forty feet long, I have fenced my gigantic 
hog. In the other is my new cow, a large 
red-and-white animal of equal Holstein and 
Guernsey blood. My old cow, a small Jersey, 
is in the cow stall. All winter those animals— 
hog, cows and sheep—have dwelt apparently 
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in perfect amity, though to be sure the cows 
were securely tethered. A few days ago I was 
out of town for the entire day and returned 
while it was still light. As I entered the house 
and went to put on my corduroys and lum- 
berman’s boots I heard a sudden and most 
outrageous racket. Seizing a shovel, I ran at 
once to the barn and, opening the inner door, 
rushed in to find that the big cow had broken 
her halter and had attacked the small cow, 
which in trying to escape had jumped partly 
over the side of her stall next to the sheep 
pen and had caught just in front of her hind 
legs. She was hanging like a towel on a rack, 
and while she was in that defenseless position 
the big cow was doing her best to disem- 
bowel her. A couple of blows over the head 
with the back of the shovel—blows that re- 
sounded like a riveting machine on an empty 
standpipe—and she backed away hastily and, 
whirling, dashed into the yard. 

Since the sheep was down under the front 
hoofs of the trapped cow I had considerable 
difficulty in untying her and dragging her out. 
She was unhurt and trotted away, wiggling 
her tail. Then I turned my attention to the 
pendant cow. First I tried to lift her hind legs 
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over the side of the stall and was forcibly 
reminded of the scene in Murray’s Adiron- 
dacks when Martin caught the deer by the tail. 
The cow almost rattled my teeth out as she 
shook me like a dish towel. Next I tried to 
pry her hind legs over with a piece of plank, 
but she knocked it out of my hands every 
time I came near her. By that time her very 
copious internal organs, including her seven 
stomachs, if indeed seven is the right number, 
had through the force of gravity crawled into 
her throat, and she could no longer bellow 
and could hardly breathe; she rather resem- 
bled a gigantic pouter pigeon. There was but 
one thing to do. I seized an axe and with a 
few blows broke down the stall. 

The astonishing thing is that, although she 
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had lost a small amount of hair, she was, so 
far as I could see, absolutely unhurt. And 
later when her internal organs had been prop- 
erly distributed I milked both cows without 
noticing any loss either in the quantity or in 
the quality of their milk. Had I not happened 
to be at the barn, however, I am sure that 
she would have been seriously injured, if not 
killed. Since that time I have put so strong 
a tether on the big cow that I am sure that, 
if she breaks away, she will leave her head 
behind, safely tethered, and that is really the 
most dangerous part of a cow. 

On the whole there is a vast amount of 
entertaining variety in the care of domestic 
animals, and there is also a good chance for 
cultivating the sporting spirit. 
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‘‘AND however will the elephants get 
through there, then!” exclaimed Pat, 
looking back at the little gate through 

which she had climbed with her tray. “It’s 

stuck they’ll be before ever the trunks of 
them are in at all!” 

The little gate was set rather high in a 
thick board fence that closed the passage be- 
tween two of the big hospital buildings. It 
was obviously the only way to pass from the 
outer court into the inner court, which, broad 
and sunny, was bounded on three sides by 
the tall balconied buildings and on the fourth 
by the river. 

Dr. Kerr, the young interne, who was lean- 
ing in the doorway of the workroom, brushed 
a speck from his white uniform and laughed. 
“You got your elephants through all right, 
Miss Pat,” he observed, looking at Pat’s 
trayful of little wooden animals, quaintly 
carved and ‘gorgeously colored. “Been show- 
ing them over at the medical ?” 

“Sure,” replied Pat. Her blue eyes twinkled 
with mischief as she gazed demurely at her 
toys; she was well aware that the dignified 
young doctor was not pleased with the Irish 
that slipped so lightly from her soft tongue. 
“Dr. Dowie was asking me,” she said, “would 
I bring them over to let little Micky Conover 
see them. He was hoping the little beasts 
would maybe make Micky laugh, so he 
wouldn’t die on them before they had him 
cured at all.” 

“Die!” echoed Dr. Kerr. “He wouldn’t do 
that, would he, with the circus coming ?” 

“He would not,” declared Pat. “But only 
for the circus I don’t know would they be 
able to keep him alive at all, and him the 
pitifulest-looking little gossoon ever you laid 
your two eyes on.” 

Dr. Kerr nodded. He had known of more 
than one desperate case of homesickness and 
discouragement that had been bettered if not 
cured by the coming of the circus, the glorious 
and soul-stirring event that once every year 
on a magical blue morning in May shook the 
hospital out of its dry bed of routine and flew 
away with it to fairyland. For days before 
the event the thrill of it would be in the 
air. For it operations were postponed, and 
regulations were suspended. By it for three 


enchanted hours distinctions of class and 


custom were leveled to the ground. The most 
distinguished physician was no one at all 
in comparison with the humblest Pantaloon, 
and the starchiest head nurse could not com- 
pare with the lady contortionist or the 
least bespangled of the bareback riders. 
Doctors, acrobats, nurses, clowns, policemen 
and patients mingled in an atmosphere of 
sunshine, friendliness and good cheer that 
lingered long after the last echo of the music 
had died and the last elephant had lumbered 
away in the rear of the receding procession. 

“Sure, ’twould be no circus at all without 
the elephants,” said Pat, lifting her tray and 
Starting for the door. “It was in the west 
court we had it last year.” 

“This court is better,” said Dr. Kerr. 
“They’ll manage some way about the gate. 
It's easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle, you know,” he added, smiling at 
his own wit. 

“Camels, is it?” Pat flashed back a smile in 
a dazzle of white teeth and cheeks like roses. 

They’re easy. But does it be saying anything 
about elephants in the Good Book, then?” 

Dr. Kerr stood. aside to let her pass; and, 
leaving him slightly bewildered between the 
dazzle of her smile and the rich brogue on 
her tongue, which he suspected her of assum- 
ing just to tease him, Pat slipped by him to 


So now, stepping off the elevator with her 
basket, Pat was not astonished when Miss 
Allen of the surgical ward hailed her. “It’s 
that case in our private room, Annex A,” 
Miss Allen explained; “Mr. Croesus we call 
him—his real name is Brooks. He has no busi- 
ness to be here anyway, a bloated bondholder 
like him! He ought to be done up in purple 
and fine linen and put into a gilt-edged bed— 
well, you know what I mean. But he was 
spilled out of his car right around the corner, 
and the doctors won’t let him be moved. He 
comes from Texas anyway and doesn’t seem 
to have any friends here.” 

“Won’t he work?” asked Pat. 

“Indeed he won’t,” replied Miss Allen. “He 
snaps at the nurses and growls at the social- 
service girls. Miss Lang offered to write letters 
for him the other day, and you ought to have 
heard him! And now Dr. Blake says he must 
have occupation, but he simply won’t listen 
to it.” 

“But he shall listen to it then!” said Pat, 
and, stopping only to thread Kimpson’s 
needle and to pick up Isadore’s spilled beads 
and to put a new strand of jute gently into 
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“Dr. Blake! We want to see if little Rosie Speck can’t go to the circus!” 


. 


put some of her animals away in the work- 
room and to fill her basket with materials to 
take up to her ward. 

Pat was an occupational-therapy aid; that 
is to say, she was one of the corps of busy 
young women who taught knitting, netting, 
knotting and all kinds of useful and orna- 
mental handicraft to the patients in the big 
hospital to help to while away their time and 
to woo them back to health and happiness. 

Pat was a highly popular aid; she was so 
popular in fact that she really was a privi- 
leged character. Patricia may or may not have 
been her name; if it were 
not, everyone thought that 
it ought to have been. 
Everyone called her Pat 
without question. She was 
extraordinarily pretty, and 
the sweetness of her voice 
was only less ravishing 
than the sweet things she 
said with it. Whether it 
was a bit of blarney or the 
appealing sparkle of her 
blue Irish eyes or the ob- 
vious tenderness of her 
warm Irish heart, certain it is that she could 
do remarkable things with the difficult or 
fractious patients. 

“Tf you could say three words to little Tim- 
mie Doane, Pat; get him to string some beads 
or something. He’s so homesick nobody can 
do a thing with him.” That would be Miss 
Crane of the T-B division. 

“QO Pat, Miss Cooper says will you try 
what you can do with Mary Fuselli! She’s 
hearing the voices again, and nothing stops 
them like work.” That would be Miss Davi- 
son of the psychopathic ward. 

And Pat’s infectious and gentle laughter at 
the side of poor, haunted Mary Fuselli would 
charm away the “voices” for her; and Pat’s 
“Sure now, mavourneen, ’tis a grand neck- 
lace ye’ll be making for Pat,” would warm 
the sad heart of little Timmie Doane. And 
once their fingers were busy, nature would 
have at least a fair chance to heal their souls 
and their bodies. 





Tito’s groping hands and then, as she passed 
on her way through B3, pausing to stoop 
with a smile and a caress over the bed in the 
far corner where little Rosie Speck lay pin- 
ioned in her plaster cast, she sped on to 
Annex A, which was next doorx. In her hands 
she carried toy animals, weaving boards, cigar 
boxes, bodkins and knives. 

Mr. Creesus’s appearance was not prepos- 
sessing, even though he wore a gorgeous silk 
jacket over the usual hospital garb. His in- 
juries kept his body quite motionless, but his 
arms were free, and his iron-gray head rolled 
with remarkable agility on 
the pillow to view this 
new apparition that had 
ventured unasked into his 
room. 

“Good morning, Mr. 
Brooks,” said Pat, with her 
sunniest smile. “I thought 
you might like to see some 
of the work my patients 
have been doing.” 

“Huh!” snorted Mr. 
Cresus, rolling his head 
back again. 

Then Pat did her best. She exhibited the 
most engaging pink cows, purple donkeys 
and orange-colored giraffes for Mr. Croesus to 
admire; she waved before his eyes knotting 
that could be made into bags that, in their 
turn, when lined sumptuously by her, made 
the. most attractive and delightful presents 
for a gentleman’s lady friends; she told of 
Mike Scallon, who with one leg strapped to 
the ceiling and with one arm in a sling had 
knotted five bags with his left hand and had 
made five of his female relatives supremely 
happy. But masterly as her efforts were they 
were futile. Mr. Croesus, it appeared, had no 
female relatives and would not have wished 
to make them happy if he had had any. She 
tried talking Irish to him,—the man might 
have a drop of it in his blood; you never 
can tell,—but she seemed only to annoy him 
as she had annoyed Dr. Kerr, and so she 
ceased to try, for Pat could put her brogue on 
and off as she did her apron, an immensely 
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becoming garment just the color of her eyes. 
Then she tried the circus, but that subject 
was the last straw; Mr. Croesus was exas- 
perated. What in thunder were the doctors or 
the directors or whoever it was that ran the 
confounded institution thinking of to allow 
a circus within ten miles of it! Fools! Hadn’t 
they sense enough to let people lie still and 
get well or die in peace and not drive them 
distracted with clowns and monkeys and 
beads to string! 

Pat went away and closed the door softly 
behind her. “It’s foaming at the mouth he is,” 
she said cheerfully to the nurse, “but just 
leave him to himself a bit.” 

For it is no part of an O. T.’s business to 
be discouraged—at least, not as Pat under- 
stood that business; and if Mr. Croesus could 
have known it, he had by no means seen the 
last of his unwelcome visitor. 

Thereafter Pat haunted Annex A. With 
Miss Cooper’s permission she left her own 
quarters at intervals and sat in Mr. Creesus’s 
room, where she finished bits of the patients’ 
work under his reluctant eyes and wheedled 
him into scraps of spasmodic and unwilling 
conversation. Also she spoke of him to Dr. 
Blake, the visiting surgeon, and learned 
some facts not known to Dr. Kerr or to Miss 
Morse, the head nurse. True, she had failed to 
interest her patient in the weaving boards, the 
cigar boxes, the bodkins and the knives; but 
she was not disheartened. 

“Will he work?” asked Miss Allen. 

“He will not,” replied Pat. “But let you 
be easy; he’s going to!” 

Meanwhile preparations for the circus went 
gloriously on. A great ring was marked out 
in the grassy court; and one morning there 
was a hammering and a clattering and then 
a silence, and, lo! looking from the windows 
you might see that the fence between build- 
ings B and G was gone and that the passage- 
way was left clear for the parade. 

“T wouldn’t wonder if a clown would come 
in here where I could see him, would you, 
Miss Pat?” chirped little Rosie Speck, ali 
athrill with the excitement and anticipation 
that surged about her. 

“T would not then, darlin’,”’ declared Pat. 
“T’ve known as many as three of them to go 
through a ward and stand on their heads at 
every bed.” At which enchanting thought 
Rosie laughed with delight. 

“Tt’s a shame the child can’t see the show,” 
said little Miss Mead, the nurse, turning away 
with Pat. “But Dr. Blake is so strict. We 
daren’t do anything without his permission, 
and he doesn’t come again till next week.” 

Something flashed in Pat’s blue eyes; but 
she said nothing, and Rosie went on laughing. 

The next day was the Day. Blue, balmy 
and wonderful, it was a day worthy of May 
and of the event. The sun shone, and the 
river sparkled. The show was to arrive at ten 
o’clock; by nine o’clock the halls and the 
stairs and the elevators were choked with a 
radiant stream of nurses and patients. 
Crutches, braces, carts and wheel chairs were 
matters of little moment once they had 
helped to convey those who used them to 
within sight of the court. Cots and cribs wére 
sent down on elevators and carried out into 
the court, where circles of chairs for the more 
fortunate were placed thick round the magic 
sawdust ring. The balconies were crowded; 
the windows were filled. The air was warm 
with sunshine and tense with expectation. 
And Mr. Creesus lay alone in his bed, and be- 
yond the partition wall little Rosie Speck lay 
in her far corner. 

But Pat had not forgotten them—not she! 
She knew things about Mr. Creesus and about 
Rosie too; she had her plans. She hurried to 
help Miss Morse with Ikey Ernstein and to 
move Mrs. Connor’s chair out of the sun, 
and then, with her hair blowing in the wind, 
she turned back into the workroom. 

Fly, Pat! Run up the stairs; the elevator 
boy has left his post and is at the east win- 
dow, watching. Already there is a faint, faint 
rumbling like an earthquake, and a distant 
thrilling of music like a giant cricket’s tuning 
his song on the breeze. Now if only the tele- 
phone may be trusted and likewise the heart 
of man. If the message sent more than an 
hour ago has reached its goal! 

“Rosie,” whispered Pat, bending close 
above the little, eager pale face on the pillow, 
“would you do something for Pat? Would 
you cry a little for me now, acushla, with 
everybody down there having the grand time 
and you up here in your bed?” 

“But what for should I cry ?” asked Rosie. 
“Tt wouldn’t do me any good, would it? You 
said there might be a clown come in the ward.” 

“But think of the elephants, darlin’,” urged 
Pat. “There isn’t an elephant alive could be 
after coming in the ward. And the horses— 
think of them!—with the beautiful ladies 
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riding on them and you not seeing them at 
all.” Pat was near to tears herself. 

“Why is that door open?” Miss Morse 
asked severely a moment later, stopping on 
her way through the corridor. It was a door 
that opened on a little passage between the 
ward and Annex A and usually was kept 
shut. 

“The air seemed close,” Pat explained 
gently. “The door should be open just for a 
few minutes, if you please, Miss Morse.” 

Miss Morse opened her mouth to speak, but 
there was something in Pat’s eye that made 
her close it again. After all it was Circus Day. 
And the door remained open. Through it 
presently, when Miss Morse was gone, stole a 
faint,- unusual sound. Pat, who was busy 
gathering up some work in Mr. Creesus’s 
room, did not notice it; but Mr. Croesus did. 
He rolled his head restlessly and fidgeted with 
the bedclothes. 

“What is that?” he asked sharply as the 
sound grew louder. 

“That?” Pat listened. “Oh, that would be 
a child crying,” she said cheerfully. 

“Would be!” repeated Mr. Croesus. “It is! 
What is it crying for?” 

“Tt’s Rosie,” said Pat, listening again. 
“That’s who it is—little Rosie Speck crying 
because she can’t see the circus. She has the 
best part of her done up in plaster. You’d not 
blame her?” . 

“Blame her! Heavens and earth!” burst 
out Mr. Creesus as the little sobs continued. 
“Can’t they do something about it? Fools! 
Dummies! To let a child cry like that, and a 
circus right out in the back yard!” 

“O dear me!” said Pat nervously. “You see, 
Dr. Blake says —” 

“Dr. Blake,” stormed Mr. Creesus, “is the 
most stubborn, stiff-necked, pig-headed loon 
of a doctor that ever lived! I haven’t a doubt 
the child is perfectly able to go to the circus. 
It’s just his —” 

“Shall I ask Dr. Kerr?” cried Pat, suddenly 
spying the doctor’s white-clad figure beyond 
the door. “Maybe he could help us. Dr. 
Kerr!” She was out in the corridor, breath- 
less. “Isn’t there some way little Rosie Speck 
could see the circus? Mr. Brooks is so 
anxious —” 

“Oh, I’m afraid not, Miss Pat,” said Dr. 
Kerr, rubbing his fingers uncertainly through 
his hair. “We can’t do anything without Dr. 
Blake’s authority, you know.” 

“And if we were to be sending for Dr. 
Blake, now?” 

“Sending for —” Dr. Kerr seemed to have 
lost his breath for a moment. “Really, Miss 
Pat,” he began, “you don’t understand. Dr. 
Blake is —” 

“There he is now!” announced Pat with a 
sigh of relief. 

Dr. Kerr’s jaw dropped. Speechless, he 
gazed at the amazing spectacle of Dr. Blake 
himself stepping calmly from the elevator, as 
if sent direct by the hand of Providence. 

But Pat had no time to lose. “O Dr. Blake!” 
she exclaimed, quite as if she were speaking to 
the elevator boy himself instead of to one 
of the most distinguished young surgeons in 
the city—a man who at that moment wore 
besides a faintly astonished and outraged 
expression a look of hauteur and of stern, 
iron-jawed determination that might well 
have awed a mere occupational therapist. 
“I’m so glad you’ve come, Dr. Blake! We 
want to see if little Rosie Speck can’t go to 
the circus!” 

“Tell him to say she can!” roared Mr. 
Cresus from his bed. “Tell him Ill make it 
worth his while!” 

Bribery and corruption, and within the 
very walls of the hospital! But apparently 
Mr. Croesus might have spared himself the 
words. Under Pat’s blue eyes a change seemed 
to be taking place in the surgeon; everyone 
observed it, a singular crumbling and dis- 
integration as it were of that inflexible will 
of which the entire hospital stood in awe. 

Dr. Blake examined Rosie silently, glanced 
at the chart, hemmed and hawed a little—oh, 
if he would only hurry! Then, “I think,” he 
said with a perfectly futile attempt to appear 
as stern and iron-jawed as ever, “if the bed 
itself could be moved —” 

“Exactly,” agreed Pat eagerly and glanced 
at Miss Mead, who by that time had come up 
to care for her little charge. Mr. Creesus’s 
snort of approval echoed across the passage. 
“She could,” Pat added, “be carried across 
the corridor and out on the balcony —” 

“The bed won’t go through the door,” Miss 
Mead interrupted her. “We measured —” 

“Take the door down!” shouted Mr. 
Cresus. “Take all the doors down! Break 
’em up! Smash ’em! I'll foot the bills. I'll 
build ’em a new hospital. Get an orderly— 
two orderlies! I'll pay ’em!” 

He need not have worried. Now that they 
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had obtained the permission of the great 
mogul—who by the way soon disappeared 
as abruptly as he had come—nothing could 
stop the triumphant course of events. The 
orderlies were summoned. Pat knew them all, 
and they were hers to a man. Two doors came 
off their hinges. The bed was lifted and, 
tipped ever so little, went through nicely. 
Room for one more was made on a balcony 
that was already crowded with beds. The 
sunshine was brilliant out there. The music 
was coming nearer. Every neck was craned, 
every eye was fixed on that little passage 
between the buildings. 

And now something shines in it; something 
flutters. Steady, Brown! Ease her gently over 
the sill there, Jones! Quick, Rosie, the ele- 
phants! 

Majestic and splendid, the great beasts 
moved out into the sun. They had little 
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Chapter Four. The right man 
but the wrong horse 


= HEN did you take a black stallion 
across in this boat?” Ned asked the 
question without stopping to think 
how strange it might sound to the ferryman. 

The map looked astonished. “Why, just 
about eight o’clock this morning,” he replied. 
“The driver said he had to hurry, for he had 
to drive upriver quite a piece before night. 
But how did you know a black stallion had 
been on this boat ?” 

“He left his thumb print,” replied Ned, 
smiling. “Come here and see it.” 

The ferryman went forward and looked at 
the track. “I see,” he said and laughed. “It 
ain’t just like other hoss tracks, is it? You 
must know the hoss pretty well to notice the 
track so quick.” 

Then the boys told him the story of the 
theft and of their search for the big stallion. 
The man was sympathetic, and when the 
team on the other shore was aboard the ferry 
he asked the driver whether he had seen any 
strangers at the railway station. 

“Yes, I saw one feller there when the two- 
o'clock freight went out. He had a hoss in a 
car, and I will say it was a mighty fine hoss.” 

“A big black stallion with a long mane and 
tail and mighty good legs?” Harry asked. 

The man looked up in astonishment. “How 
do you know?” 

“I know because we are hunting him. He 
belongs to our father and was stolen.” 

“Tf that is the case you had better get the 
telegraph to work at once and tell the officers 
in Minneapolis to watch for cattle car No. 
8346, St. P., M. & M., for that’s the one the 
horse is in.” 

“Harry,” said Ned, “let’s ride to the station 
and send a message to dad with the number 


The driver was pale with fright 


houses on them and shining trappings, gold 
and purple and scarlet. Behind them came the 
horses,—white horses, black horses,—dancing 
and prancing, and with beautiful ladies, all 
gauze and spangles, riding on them. There 
were chariots, gold and silver, and monkeys 
and dogs and ponies and four, five—fifty ! 
—clowns, not standing on their heads in the 
narrow ward, but leaping and tumbling on 
the grass. 

“T wish you could see her eyes!” exclaimed 
Pat, laughing and running back to Mr. 
Cresus. “It would pay you to build the new 
hospital just for that. And, oh, but I wish 
you could see the show yourself, Mr. 
Brooks!” 

Mr. Creesus’s mouth relaxed in the grimmest 
of smiles. “I used to be kind of a dabster with 
a knife,” he remarked. “If you'll bring me 
some of those little fool elephants and things 
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to carve I'll try my hand at them. I guess 
that’ll be circus enough for me.” 

“It was easy,” said Pat, talking over Mr. 
Creesus’s conversion with the aids and the 
nurses several days later. ‘“‘As soon as I found 
out he had grandchildren of his own that 
he was crazy about I knew he’d a soft spot 
I could work on. And there was Rosie right 
next door and the circus and all.” 

“But Dr. Blake!” cried Miss Mead, and 
Dr. Kerr, passing through the corridor at that 
moment, paused to listen. “Will you tell us 
how he came to be here and to give in to you 
like that!” 

“Faith,” answered Pat, as rosy as one of 
her own pink cows, “he was here because I 
sent for him, then; and as for giving in to me, 
what would he do else, the way it was he’d 
maybe want to please me, and I marrying 
him before ever the month is out!” 
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of that car, and then let’s send one to the 
police at Minneapolis; or perhaps we had 
better send it to the sheriff.” 

“Of course! But I think dad will be the 
one to go to the city, for we have only a 
little money left and can’t take the train. 
If we ride our ponies, we will be too late.” 

As soon as the ferry touched the shore 
the boys were off at a run to the stable of the 
hotel to get the ponies, and in a few minutes 
they came racing back on them. The ferry- 
man began to turn his winch almost as soon 
as the first hoof struck the boat. He asked for 
no pay for ferrying them across to the east- 
ern shore. “That’s all right, boys,” he said. “I 
hope you get the horse and the thieves this 
run. Now get up that bank and make speed 
to the station.” 

The boys did make speed. The ponies had 
never run more swiftly than they ran from 
the river to the telegraph office. There Ned 
sent the two messages that they had planned 
to send. They knew that either their father 
or one of their brothers would reply, and 
while waiting for an answer they walked 
about and looked at things. Observing the 
chute where cattle were run into cars, Ned 
suggested that they go over and examine it 
closely. : 

“It would do me good to see old Chief’s 
tracks again,” Harry exclaimed, “even if I 
couldn’t see the old fellow himself!” 

Going to the long chute, they walked up it 
to the top and stood there for a few moments. 

“Ned, I don’t see a single one of those 
funny tracks,” said Harry. “There is only one 
trail of a horse leading to this chute, and it 
doesn’t look like Chief’s to me. Let’s go down 
again and examine it.” 

On the ground they walked beside the 
imprints and studied them. The ground was 
soft from the spring rains and the melting 
snow, and the tracks were plain: In one place 
where there was no straw or dead grass they 
were remarkably clear, and the boys spent 
some time in scrutinizing them. They finally 
decided that the tracks were of a horse 
slightly smaller than Chief; none of them 
showed the impression of Chief’s queer frog. 


and could do nothing but shiver 
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“Let’s go to the man who managed the 
loading of that horse,” said Harry, “and see 
whether he can give us a description of the 
shipper and any other information. Come on, 
N ” 


They found the man at the freight house, 
where he was overseeing the unloading of a 
car. When the boys began to ask questions he 
was curt with. them; no doubt he thought 
that they were merely curious. But when he 
learned why they had come to him he led 
them aside and, seating himself on a box, gave 
them all the information that he could give. 
“The horse,” he said, “was a stallion about 
five years old and had a long mane and tail, 
a white spot in the forehead about as big 
as an old-fashioned penny and a’ white ring 
around his left hind ankle. The man was a 
thickset, tough-looking customer with a scar 
on his lip close to the corner at the left side, 
and his nose was big and red. He looked as 
though he drank a lot. When he took his hat 
off I noticed a white lock among the dirty 
brown hair near the scalp lock.” 

“Tt’s the right man but the wrong horse,” 
said Ned. “TI’ll bet he has let the other fellow 
take Chief into hiding and that he is taking 
this horse down there as a blind. I’m going to 
send another telegram to the sheriff of Hen- 
nepin County, and I'll make it a long one.” 

When the- boys had sent the dispatch, 
which was indeed long, they looked ruefully 
at the small amount of money that remained. 
The message contained a description of the 
thief and a statement of their experiences 
with him; for confirmation they referred the 
sheriff to the sheriff at St. Cloud and for 
further corroboration to the sheriff of Wright 
County. 

Within half an hour a message came back 
from Hennepin County, saying that the ref- 
erences they had given were satisfactory and 
that, if the man were caught, he would be 
held on suspicion. In a few minutes that 
message was followed by a message from 
Paul; he was starting at once for the city, 
he said, and their father was out on a hunt 
—— sheriff, who thought he had track of 

ief. 

As soon as the boys had read the messages 
they rode away and followed the highway to 
the ferry. Though it was late and they would 
have little sunlight left, they decided to take 
advantage of it to try to discover which way 
Chief had been driven. But the road had been 
traveled so much that the familiar track, if 
indeed it had once been there, was obliter- 
ated; all they could do was to ride along and 
watch for some branch road into which per- 
haps the thief had turned. 

At last they came to a branch road that led 
to the north, and in the middle of it was the 
imprint of Chief’s frog. They followed on as 
far as they could before darkness hid the trail. 
Then they stopped at a farmhouse for the 
night. , 

At daylight the next morning they were off 
with the good wishes of the farmer and his 
wife in their ears and in their pockets a lib- 
eral lunch that the good woman had insisted 
on giving to them. And when they had offered 
to pay for their lodging the farmer had waved 
their money aside; every farmer in the state, 
he said, was interested in capturing horse 
thieves. All of that day the boys rode north- 
ward. They lost the trail twice, but found it 
again in a short time; most of the farmers 
were so busy getting ready for seeding that 
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they did little driving, and there was less 
likelihood than usual that the trail would be 
trodden out. 

Perhaps three miles below St. Cloud, which 
was on the side of the river opposite them, 
the trail turned away from the river and, 
swinging wide past St. Cloud and Sauk 
Rapids, went to Little Falls without another 
turn. 

At Little Falls they had a hard time to 
keep track of the horse. They talked with a 
man who kept a livery stable and who was 
much interested in good horses; he had no- 
ticed the stallion, he said, and had talked 
with the driver, who had remarked that the 
horse was from Minneapolis and was going 
to a stock farm that he had said vaguely was 
“up here a piece.” The liveryman was sure 
that Chief had crossed the bridge and had 
headed west. 

Taking the man at his word, the boys rode 
out to Long Prairie—a ride of perhaps thirty- 
five miles. There they found no trace of the 
horse and had to make trips into the country 
in all directions before they could find an- 
other person who had seen him. At last at 
Osakis Lake, which lies southwest of Long 
Prairie, they found a small boy who said that 
he had seen the horse driven southeast past 
his home four days before. 

If that information were true, the boys 
reasoned, the horse might be somewhere near 
Sauk Center. They remembered the 
thief’s statement that he had lived 
there, and, though they had no faith 
in the fellow’s words, they now argued 
that, although he had made the state- 
ment on the impulse of the moment, 
he might afterwards have imagined 
that, since they were sure to believe 
that he had lied, Sauk Center would be the 
safest place for him after all. At any rate 
the boys followed the trail. At various places 
along the road they heard of the horse, but 
near Sauk Center they learned that he was 
swinging west toward the Dakota line. They 
were becoming well-nigh tired out, and each 
morning the start was harder to make. The 
ponies, however, were standing the trip well; 
the boys had had them cared for at every 
stop. The farmers were more than willing to 
aid the boys and were glad to give them bed 
and meals free of charge. Sometimes a farmer 
would ride with them to help investigate a 
report about the thief that had come in from 
one side or another. ' 

When the boys came to Sauk Center they 
stopped and sent a telegram to the sheriff at 
home; they told him where they were and 
what trail they were following. Then at the 
suggestion of the operator they sent a tele- 
gram to Wheaton, in Traverse County, and 
told the sheriff there to look out for the 
horse, which now seemed to be heading 
toward him. 

Three days later they rode into Wheaton 

and sought the sheriff. Though he had sent 
several deputies to look for the horse and had 
notified many constables, he had heard noth- 
ing of him. It seemed that the trail had been 
plain enough as far as a place six miles from 
Wheaton, but there a heavy storm had oblit- 
erated it. 
' The sheriff thought that the thief was 
trying to cross the line to Dakota, where he 
could sell the stallion to one of the “bonanza” 
farmers. The most likely place for him to 
cross, he said, was at Brown Valley, which 
was at the lower corner of the county. He 
gave the boys a note to a man named John 
Lansing, who lived in the valley and who 
was a constable; and with the note the boys 
set forth. 

When they reached the valley and found 
Mr. Lansing he at once saddled a gray horse 
and went with them, and the three searched 
every road and trail in the vicinity. At the 
end of two days during which they had 
searched without finding the slightest clue 
they rode up to a farmhouse on a hill. Ned 
was on his way to ask for water, but when 
he had gone some distance up the lane he 
drew his pony to a standstill and then, whirl- 
ing, rode back to the gate. “Chief has been 
driven out of this lane today and not long 
ago!” he exclaimed. 

All three rode up the lane until they came 
to the place where Ned had stopped and 
where Chief’s queer track showed plain in the 
wet earth. They called the farmer out, but he 
declared that he knew nothing of the horse; 
apparently he had no idea what horse had 
made the track. Yet a few minutes later at the 
barn the constable found a stall that had 
the same kind of tracks leading to it. While 
Mr. Lansing and the boys were searching, the 
farmer stood with angry eyes and watched 
them; his hands were clenched and his chin 
was thrust out in a belligerent fashion. He 
seemed to be trying hard to hold his temper. 
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When they had finished searching he re- 
viled them for suspecting an honest man of 
stealing a horse. They had little to say in 
reply, though they were certain that the 
fellow knew more than he would admit. As 
they started down the lane toward the road 
Mr. Lansing called Ned’s attention to wheel 
tracks that left the lane at a side gate and 
went across the field. Riding up to the gate, 
they again saw Chief’s tracks and set off to 
follow them. 

The farmer at once ran into his house and, 
reappearing with a gun, shouted to them to 
get off his farm, or he would shoot. Mr. Lan- 
sing turned back. “He has his rights,” he said 
to the boys; “we must respect them.” 

Harry gave Ned a quick look of inquiry, 
and Ned nodded. Both boys leaned over the 
necks of their ponies and applied the quirts 
vigorously. Like trained horses the ponies 
leaped forward and, following the trail of the 
wheel tracks, went skimming across the field 
at their best pace. The farmer at the house 
sent a shot whining over the boys’ heads; but 
a few moments later they put the barn be- 
tween them and him, and by the time he 
could run to the barn and aim again they 
were a quarter of a mile away. 

Mr. Lansing, who had ridden out to the 
road, was now loping along to the south 
where another road crossed it at the corner 
of the farm; when he reached the corner he 
turned west toward the state line. The 
boys were racing along to a place forty. 
rods west where a gate led out to the 
road; the fresh wheel tracks showed 
plainly all the way across the field. 

Mr. Lansing grinned cheerfully as 


“Well,” he said, “I have accomplished 
as much as you have and didn’t run the risk 
of being shot while doing it.” 

“Yes,” retorted Ned, “but, having followed 
the trail all the way, we have the best of 
proof that the horse has been driven from this 
man’s barn through the field to the road, and 
that is evidence that he is in collusion with 
the thief. I think the man has been hiding 
Chief and his driver ever since the last rain; 
there isn’t a track in the road to show that 
he went in there, but it is plain where he came 
out. How far is it to the ford or the bridge 
he would be likely to use ?” 

“He can ford in a dozen places,” Mr. Lan- 
sing replied. “Better follow the trail, though 
you can cut the distance to the first ford in 
half by turning here and going right across 
country; I'll show you the way if you want 
to try it.” 

“Go ahead. We will try the shortest way 
and see if we can stop him this side of the 
line.” 

Following a cow path, Mr. Lansing turned 
down a slope and put his horse to a sharp 
gallop. For perhaps two miles the boys on 
the ponies pattered along at his heels; then the 
three came to a ridge that overlooked the 
valley. They halted, and as they sat there they 
could see the road winding in many crooked 
curves among the little hills down to the little 
river. 

“Look there, now!” exclaimed Ned sud- 
denly, pointing to a sharp turn in the road 
half a mile to their right. “Watch the turn; 
I just saw him at the turn above. There, see 
him? It’s Chief. That man is driving him fast 
to get to the ford. Can we beat him ?” 

“You bet we'll beat him!” cried Harry. 
“Come a-flying. You’ve got to ride now as 
you’ve never ridden before!” 

Mr. Lansing on his gray horse shot down 
the hillside at an angle and sped across the 
valley toward the faint line of the road. 
The boys followed swiftly. While Chief was 
pacing at a speedy gait round the many turns 
in the road they were cutting corners to beat 
him to the straight road that led to the ford. 
The boys had no time to think of picking 
their way, for Mr. Lansing set them a fast 
pace; he seemed heedless of what might 
happen to himself. 

But there were no mishaps, and they were 
in the road a good two minutes before Chief 
came round the last bend. At sight of them 
the driver began to pull him in; but before 
he had the horse pulled to a walk Mr. Lan- 
sing was alongside and had a hand on the 
fellow’s collar. The driver was pale with 
fright and could do nothing but shiver and 
beg for mercy. Mr. Lansing told him that he 
was a constable and would like to see him at 
the office of the justice. The words increased 
the man’s fright, and he begged in a way that 
made the boys ashamed to listen. 

While they were talking they heard a clat- 
ter of feet and saw the man whose farm they 
had crossed coming down the slope. He drew 
up his horse. His face was white with anger, 
and he had to struggle to control his voice. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 


he rejoined his friends in the road. | 
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Try It 10 Days 


This new way of teeth cleaning 


We want to send every boy a 
tooth paste which the people of 
the future will use. 


Millions already employ it. Care- 


ful people of all nations are adopt- 


ing it, largely by dental advice. 


It means much to a boy all his 
life to know how best to protect 
his teeth. 


It removes film 


You can feel on your teeth a 
viscous film. It clings to teeth, 
gets between them and stays. 


Brushing in the old way does 
not end that film. Much of it re- 
mains, night and day to threaten 
serious damage. 


That is why so many teeth dis- 
color and decay. Very few people 
escape tooth troubles. And most 
of those troubles are traced to film 
which brushing does not remove. 


What film does 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It forms the basis 
of thin cloudy coats, including tar- 
tar. Then teeth look neglected. 


Film holds food-substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in this 
viscous film. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
That dreaded disease that comes 





PAT. OFF 


Pepsadént 


to countless people who fail to 
fight film. 


How to combat it 


Now dental science has found 
two ways to effectively fight film. 
A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, made to meet modern 
requirements. The name is Pep- 
sodent. 


With it you can attack and re- 
move that film every time you 
brush your teeth. You can use the 
best means science knows to keep 
teeth white and safe and clean. 


Its other effects 


Pepsodent does two other things 
which authorities find essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of saliva 


‘and combats starch deposits that 


cling to the teeth. Old-time tooth 
pastes bring just the opposite 
effects. That is one reason why 
tooth troubles have been constant- 
ly increasing. 


Brush your teeth in the modern 
way, the scientific way. Now and 
later that will mean much to you. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube of Pepsodent. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

You will be delighted. All your 
life you will want your teeth to 
look and feel like that. Cut out 
the coupon now. 
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10-Day Tube Free 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now endorsed by authorities 
the world over, and advised by 
leading dentists everywhere. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, . 
Dept. 121, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson 


FACT AND COMMENT 


THERE ARE MANY THINGS that we 
think we believe merely because we say them. 


Good Company and not too great a Load— 
And what care I how long may be the Road! 


DON’T BE AMONG those fools who use all 
the first part of their lives to make the latter 
part miserable. 


“IN RETRACING the tortuous path of the 
youthful criminal,’ says the director of 
the Chicago Crime Commission, “it is seldom 
found that the trail leads back to the play- 
ground, the diamond, the athletic field or 
the community centre. The young delinquent 
has, in the majority of instances, grown up 
in the atmosphere of the saloon, the pool 
room and similar hang-outs.” 


AN INTERESTING MIGRATION is that 
of several hundred Icelanders to the Tanana 
Valley in Alaska. Last fall a delegation of 
Icelanders took home such glowing reports 
of the opportunities in the far Northwest that 
the new colony was formed. Icelanders are 
of Scandinavian and Irish descent. They are 
good grain farmers and should succeed in a 
country so much more productive than their 
own, 


BRITISH MANUFACTURERS in session at 
Birmingham estimated that one ounce of gold 
will buy 17.22 hours of work in the United 
States, whereas in Germany it buys 201.66 
hours. The American manufacturer has supe- 
rior labor-saving machinery, but his product 
costs more than the same product made in 
Germany. The weakness of the German posi- 
tion is that the manufacturers cannot afford 
to extend credit. 


RECENTLY, when the ancient walls of 
Canton, China, were razed to make room for 
a street railway, contractors offered to do the 
work for whatever treasure the walls might 
contain. The work was divided among sev- 
eral applicants, every one of whom discov- 
ered such quantities of ancient coin and 
ornaments hidden away in the walls that the 
work, though done without other payment, 
was profitable to him. 


HOW MUCH A FARMER depends on rain 
can be judged from the fact that under gen- 
eral farming conditions about twenty inches 
of water are necessary to raise a crop. Trans- 
late inches into tons and we have the rather 
startling figure of 2270 tons of water neces- 
sary to grow an acre of crops. A soaking rain 
that without cost will spread some two hun- 
dred tons of water over every drought-ridden 
acre is a boon beyond reckoning. 


IN THE RESERVE OFFICERS’ Training 
Corps of two hundred and twenty-seven 
colleges and preparatory schools there are 
ninety-seven thousand students, of whom 
more than two thousand will get second lieu- 
tenancies this year. Students who choose the 
advanced course of two years get throughout 
the college year a commutation of forty cents 
a day for rations. The sum though small helps 
many men to work their way through college. 


MAN LEARNS SLOWLY; sometimes it 
seems that he does not learn at all. Six cen- 
turies ago the famous traveler, Marco Polo, 
among other proofs of the wisdom and the 
experience of the Chinese, brought back to 
Europe this quotation from an ancient Chi- 
nese sage: “In olden times the emperors of 
China began to issue paper money. One of the 
great ministers got a great revenue by this 
scheme. But it soon came about that for ten 
thousand bills you could scarcely buy a bowl 
of rice. The people were in misery, and the 
government was ruined.” How many rulers 
of the nations—not to speak of the less 
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instructed peoples themselves—have not yet 
learned the lesson that this old Chinaman 
knew hundreds and hundreds of years ago! 


e ¢ 
THE MODERN SAVAGE 


E thing that makes the bloodshed at the 
Lester coal mine so horrible is not that 
the strikers denied the right of other 

men to work in the pits that they had aban- 
doned. Although neither law nor the public 
interest sustains them in that belief, it is 
usual for striking workmen to think that 
strike breaking is a kind of treason, which, 
law or no law, they must resent. Nor is it 
that they resorted to violence’ to intimidate 
their successors. Under the influence of pas- 
sion and the feeling that they have been 
treated unjustly men on strike have often 
destroyed property. 

But there was a certain savagery about the 
episode at Herrin that alarms and revolts 
us. According to the testimony of the sur- 
vivors and of neutral observers almost no 
one was killed until after the strike breakers 
had surrendered. Then, helpless and unresist- 
ing, they were bound together with ropes and 
murdered where they stood; or else, as they 
tried to escape, their pursuers coolly shot 
them down from behind. To some who lay 
mortally wounded the bystanders refused a 
drink of water and interfered when others 
wished to show them mercy. It is disquieting 
and depressing to-read of such inhumanity, 
to feel that after centuries of civilization and 
education the savage still sleeps uneasily so 
near the surface of our nature. 

It is true, no doubt, that many of the coal 
workers are newcomers to America—men 
who come of races that have little train- 
ing in respect for law, in self-control or in 
the love of fair play. But that excuse will 
not pass for all. It is true also that the coal 
industry is so inefficiently and unintelligently 
managed that almost everyone connected 
with it is constantly exasperated. But the 
rankling feeling does not explain the shock- 
ing cruelty that almost the entire community 
displayed. If there is anything about the 
occupation of coal mining that makes men 
behave as those men behaved, we must long 
for some one to find a way of harnessing the 
atomic energy and so of making coal value- 
less. If the men of Herrin are only typical 
American citizens exposed for a moment to a 
provocation that others may in turn suffer, 
we may as well despair not only of the re- 
public but of human society. 

The tragedy shows the danger of permit- 
ting the coal strike to drag on any further. 
The government has shown a comprehensible 
unwillingness to get itself mixed up in the 
quarrel, but it cannot afford to have any more 
Herrin affairs. e 


TWO POLITICAL MURDERS 


HE assassins who shot down Dr. Walter 

Rathenau in the streets of Berlin could 

not possibly have chosen a victim whose 
death would be a worse blow to the new 
Germany. Rathenau was not a radical like 
Eisner, or a political manipulator like Erz- 
berger, but like both of them he was a man 
of force and ability who was trying to 
strengthen democracy in Germany and to 
restore peace to Europe; and like them he 
paid with his life. The old party of the mon- 
archy and the army is not yet strong enough 
to seize control of Germany, but it is al- 
ways plotting, plotting; it is always ready to 
shoot or stab for the glory of the house of 
Hohenzollern; it means by terrorism and 
assassination to make democratic government 
impossible. 

Dr. Rathenau was of Jewish blood, a rich 
man and a “captain of industry.” Before the 
war he was at the head of the greatest elec- 
trical organization in the empire. During the 
war he did wonders at the War Materials 
Office; as Minister of Reparations and as 
Foreign Minister he has since the war been 
the strongest man of the republican régime. 
With M. Loucheur, a Frenchman who has 
something of his practical mind and moderate 
temper, he worked out a scheme for répara- 
tions in kind that, if put into operation, will 
do more than any other plan to indemnify 
France without ruining Germany. He wished 
Germany to accept the decision of the war 
and to observe loyally the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and he was working for reconstruction 
all over Europe. He was killed by those who 
desire more hate, more revenge, more war, 
more bloodshed; and there is no one in sight 
to take his place or to do his work. 

Just as his assassins struck their foul blow 
at the country they profess to love, so the 


men who killed Field Marshal Wilson in 
London did what they could to make peace 
and self-government in Ireland impossible. 
Both murders are sad evidence of the pass 
to which a narrow and selfish nationalism 
has brought Europe; both are expressions 
of a state of mind that exalts the supposed 
interests of the tribe above those of human- 
ity, and that, if unchecked, will ruin our 
modern civilization as ancient civilization was 
ruined fifteen centuries ago. 
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COURAGE 


DISTINCTION is often drawn, and 
A usually with some unfairness, between 
moral courage and physical courage. 
Sometimes perhaps a person is so unimagina- 
tive or insensitive as not to be aware of any 
particular risk or danger to himself in the 
brave act that he performs, and there may 
be some reason for making a distinction be- 
tween moral courage and physical courage, 
though there might be even more reason for 
arguing that the act did not really reveal cour- 
age at all. But the degree to which people are 
imaginative or sensitive can never be deter- 
mined; and when a man tries to stop a run- 
away horse or goes into a burning building 
to rescue a child or plunges into a deep and 
swift current to save a drowning person, it is 
reasonable to assume that he has some con- 
ception of the hazards of the undertaking. 
And it is hard to see why such an act or any 
other act that requires physical courage does 
not imply moral courage as well. For what is 
moral courage if it is not the fulfillment of 
the teaching that a man must sacrifice him- 
self, his own interests, in defense of what he 
instinctively feels to be right? 

It is true that there are instances of men 
who have shown great personal heroism in 
risking their lives for others and who yet 
have dishonored themselves by stealing or 
cheating or in other ways. The moral cour- 
age that enabled them to meet successfully 
the sudden test was not of the fibre that 
could withstand disintegrating processes, such 
as continuous hardship or temptation. On 
the other hand, persons credited rightly 
enough with moral courage because of their 
resolution and steadfastness under severe trial 
have sometimes shrunk from enterprises that 
carried the risk of physical injury or suffering 
and that they would otherwise have entered 
upon. 

Perhaps there are not many people whose 
courage is equally good in responding to the 
quick sharp call and the long hard haul. It 
takes all kinds of brave people to make a 
world. 
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BOLSHEVISING A CHURCH 


T has been the hope and expectation of 
many persons who had lived in Russia 
that the church would be the power that 
in the end would overcome anarchy. For long 
ages the Russian people have been steeped 
in religion. Nowhere else in the world was 
reverence for the church and obedience to the 
priesthood more general. Atheism, the basis 
of the present régime, was, and perhaps still 
is, the creed of a comparatively small number, 
though they have gained importance by the'r 
audacity and aggressiveness. When they seized 
the power the great majority, trained to sub- 
missiveness to church and government, could 
not resist them; but outside observers believed 
that when the church should call its members 
to action against the revolutionaries they 
would rally to its support. 

It is not known whether the dignitaries 
of the church doubted their ability to over- 
throw the forces of disorder or whether they 
have been merely waiting for an opportune 
moment to act. Neither is it known whether 
the men at the head of the soviet government 
despised the danger from the church or, ap- 
prehending it, have waited for the chance to 
deal it a deadly blow. Until recently the gov- 
ernment, although it called religion “opium 
for the people” and banished it from the 
schools, had nevertheless treated- it and the 
church with a measure of toleration. But 
those who hold the power have apparently 
decided that the time has now come to anni- 
hilate the institution that is the chief menace 
to their authority. Their method is an example 
of that low order of cunning which exas- 
perates persons of ordinary intelligence be- 
cause the pretense is so transparent. They use 
the misery and starvation that they them- 
selves have caused as an excuse for demanding 
the property of the church to provide money 
te feed the hungry. When priests or bishops 
resist they arrest them and bring them to trial 
and certain conviction. Five priests have been 
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under sentence of death, and some of them 
have already been executed, for defending the 
property of religious houses. The Bolshevist 
rulers attribute their obstinacy to the higher 
ecclesiastics, even to those of the highest rank. 
The Patriarch, Tikhon, whom everyone knows 
to be a man of holy life and deep piety, who 
has never offended the government by active 
political opposition, has been or is to be re- 
moved from office. Meanwhile he is virtually 
a prisoner and is subjected to many indigni- 
ties. It may be that he will finally share the 
fate that his persecutors visited on the czar 
and his family. 

The ultimate aim of the government is to 
“reform” the church in accordance with the 
ideas of the soviets. There is at least one 
renegade bishop and a small group of dis- 
loyal priests who can be used to carry out 
the plan. A convocation of the church is to 
be held in August. It is given out that the 
delegates are to be chosen “in the same im- 
partial manner as those delegates who attend 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets.” That 
impartiality consists in proposing first the 
candidates most obnoxious to the soviets, 
concerning whom the chairman calls out, “All 
those who dare to vote for this man raise 
their hands.” The few who dare are soon 
afterwards brought to trial and punished 
on trumped-up charges. When the obnoxious 
candidates have been thus eliminated the ac- 
ceptable ones are elected unanimously. New 
church heads and rulers will be substituted 
for those who have defied the enemies of the 
church. 

Can atheism by such trickery overcome 
Christianity so deep-rooted as it is in Russia? 
Since the days of Stephen the Martyr the 
forces of the world have been hurled against 
it unavailingly. How the new assault will be 
repelled does not as yet appear, but every 
Christian will have faith that the ultimate 
victory will rest as it always has rested with 
the saints and martyrs. 
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HOW LARGE A POPULATION 
CAN WE SUPPORT? 


IS question has two phases: First, how 
large a population would the products 
of our own soil feed, clothe and shelter ? 

Second, how large a population could we 
maintain by importing products of the soil 
from the outside, manufacturing and selling 
the finished products to other peoples and 
living on the profits of the transaction? The 
second question depends on markets and the 
kind of competition that we have to meet in 
international trade. There are so many un- 
known and unknowable factors in the prob- 
lem that it is hardly possible to answer the 
question even roughly. There are also many 
uncertain factors in the first problem, but to 
that one we can find a rough answer. 

There is so much building material in the 
form of stone, clay for the manufacture of 
bricks, metals and timber growing on waste 
land as to make it possible to house an 
indefinite number of people—vastly more 
than we can ever feed or clothe. As to cloth- 
ing, the American cotton fields produce the 
greater part of the cotton for the entire 
world. They could certainly produce enough 
to clothe any conceivable population that 
could grow up within our own boundaries. If 
we are willing to increase our consumption of 
mutton, we can also produce wool enough as 
a by-product of mutton to meet all possible 
demands. We can therefore clothe an indefi- 
nite number of people. Food, then, becomes 
the limiting factor; in other words, the ques- 
tion is, How many people can we feed from 
our own soil? 

Something depends on how well the popu- 
lation is to be fed, how much land we can 
bring under cultivation and how much we 
can make it produce to the acre. A standard 
soldier’s ration for the United States Army is 
regarded as liberal, for it is abundant, nour- 
ishing, well balanced and appetizing when 
properly prepared. Close calculation shows 
that under present conditions of cultivation 
in this country it takes between five and six 
acres to produce a soldier’s rations for a year; 
but if our cultivated land were as well tilled 
and yielded as much to the acre as the land 
of England, Belgium or Denmark, it would 
take only about three acres to produce a sol- 
dier’s rations, and it is not too much to hope 
that eventually our land will yield as much 
as the land of those highly cultivated coun- 
tries. In 1920 there were about 507,000,000 
acres of improved land in the United States. 
If we were merely to divide that number by 
three, we should reach the conclusion that 
it would be possible to produce the rations for 
170,000,000 soldiers on the land; but we must 
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make some allowances for the horse feed nec- 
essary to supply power for cultivating the land 
and for that portion of the cultivated land 
which is producing materials for clothing. 
Some allowance must be made for that, even 
though food is produced, both directly and 
indirectly, from the cotton seed and by the 
sheep that grow the wool. Those considera- 
ticns would reduce considerably the number 
of soldiers’ rations that could be produced. 
To offset them, however, we have the facts 
that the soldier’s ration is liberal and contains 
more meat than the ordinary person in the 
United States consumes at the present time, 
and that much of the meat is grown on un- 
improved land—that is, on the Western 
ranges and the rough pastures of the East— 
and on such by-products as cornstalks, straw, 
bran, cottonseed meal, tankage, and so forth, 
although much of it is produced and most of 
it is fattened on the grain and forage that 
are grown on improved land. Again, no one 
knows as yet how much more land can be 
brought under cultivation by drainage, irri- 
gation and other methods. 

Taking everything into consideration, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the country 
can eventually feed from its own soil from 
170,000,000 to 200,000,000 people besides pro- 
ducing sufficient building and clothing mate- 
rial. If, however, our people should consent 
to live at a lower standard, and should con- 
sume less wheat and beef, which yield small 
quantities of food to the acre, and should use 
more potatoes, beans and other heavy-yield- 
ing crops, we could feed a much larger popu- 
lation. But people are always reluctant to 
change their standard of living. They prefer 
to migrate to areas where they can maintain 
the old standard rather than to change to a 
materially cheaper standard. And of all peo- 
ples Americans have been the most willing to 
migrate and the least willing to lower their 
standard of living. It is to be expected, there- 
fore, that they will spread over new areas 
more willingly than that they will change 
from beef and wheat bread to beans and po- 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


T is good news that an Illinois jury could 

acquit Governor Small, who was charged 
with defrauding the state of sums of money 
amounting to almost two million dollars 
during his term as state treasurer. The accu- 
sation was a disturbing one; the guilt of 
so conspicuous a public official of so serious 
a crime would have been a great misfortune 
not only for the State of Illinois but for the 
whole country. ° 


APTAIN AMUNDSEN, the Norwegian 

arctic explorer, is on the point of at- 
tempting an air flight across the polar re- 
gions. He is now in Alaska, from the northern 
shore of which, at Point Barrow, he expects 
to begin his flight. According to his latest 
plans he will try to land in Spitzbergen, which 
is more than two thousand miles from his 
starting point. His monoplane is fitted to 
descend on land, water or ice. Captain 
Amundsen will endeavor to fly directly across 
the North Pole, but the chief value of his 
exploration—if he succeeds—will not be a 
visit to that spot, but a general inspection of 
the whole polar area and .the discovery of 
any land masses that may exist in the un- 
visited part of that area. 


e 


HE attempt to scale Mount Everest has 

failed. A party from General Bruce’s 
expedition did succeed in getting to the height 
of 27,300 feet, less than two thousand feet 
from the summit; but the exhaustion of the 
climbers, the serious effects of frost upon 
them and the increasing difficulties of the 
ascent made it seem best to abandon the at- 
tempt to reach the summit. The expedition 
returns with the conviction that the conquest 
of the last thousand feet of the great ice- 
covered cone is beyond human powers of 
endurance. e 


HE great aquarium at Brighton, Eng- 

land, which fifty years ago was one of the 
most popular places of entertainment at that 
popular seaside resort, has been closed, and 
the building will be used as a “glorified. ga- 
rage” by a company that runs chars-d-bancs 
and motor busses for “trippers” and sight- 
seers. Here is a text for a discourse on the 
mutations of the popular taste. In Victorian 
times people were interested in knowing 
more. At Brighton they liked to see and learn 
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about the strange sea creatures in the huge 
tanks of the aquarium. Elsewhere they went 
to museums, art galleries and the like, partly 
no doubt from a sense of duty, but partly 
too because they liked to go. Nowadays they 
had rather ride about swiftly in the open air 
and amuse themselves in restaurant or dance 
hall. e 


T is not extravagant, probably, to hope that 
a practicable helicopter will yet appear. 
That, as most of our readers know, is a kind 
of aircraft that can rise vertically, descend 
almost vertically and hover stationary in the 
air by means of horizontal propellerlike 
vanes. It was announced a few weeks ago 
that an English inventor named Brennan had 
met all the tests for such a machine. The 
report was quickly denied; but a great many 
men are hard at work on the problem, and it 
seems fairly certain that some one of them 
will succeed. ° 


ARIS has something new in the “spoken 

journal” that it is planned to produce 
weekly at the hall of the Society of Savants. 
The subscribers occupy the floor; the editors, 
who are journalists, public men and scien- 
tific authorities, sit on the platform and one 
after another discuss in a ten-minute talk the 
news of the day in the different fields of 
human activity. With the perfection of the 


radiotelephone, “spoken” newspapers may be-. 


come popular. e 


HE attempt at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in Cincin- 
nati to commit the organization to a resolu- 
tion calling for the recognition of the soviet 
government in Russia was overwhelmingly 
defeated. It is probable that there was more 


‘sentiment in favor of recognition than the 


vote showed, for the parliamentary tactics of 
Mr. Gompers and his lieutenants were skill- 
fully directed toward burying the resolution; 
but there is no question that the great ma- 
jority of the delegates are sincerely conserva- 
tive where Bolshevism is concerned. 


e 


HE lady from Chile who wrote to the 

League of Women Voters to ask who 
were the twelve greatest women in America 
started a tremendous commotion in the news- 
paper offices. Reporters have besought almost 
everyone of prominence to submit a list. 
Many have consented to do so, and a still 
greater number of the less distinguished have 
volunteered their opinions. The list we like 
best is one that the New York Times com- 
piled from those offered to it by a number 
of well-qualified persons. It includes Jane 
Addams, Carrie Chapman Catt, M. Carey 
Thomas, until recently president of Bryn 
Mawr College, Edith Wharton, the novelist, 
Cecilia Beaux, the painter, Geraldine Farrar, 
the singer, Ida M. Tarbell, Anne Morgan, 
philanthropist, Julia C. Lathrop, formerly 
head of the Children’s Bureau, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, the novelist, Katharine B. Davis, 
formerly Commissioner of Correction in New 
York, and Evangeline Booth. It is interest- 
ing to observe that those women are almost 
all eminent for their work either as humani- 
tarians or as artists. Among the others who 
got votes were Amy Lowell, the poet, Minnie 
Maddern Fiske and Margaret Anglin, ac- 
tresses, Mrs. Ballington Booth, Mary Garden, 
Alice Robertson, Agnes Repplier, Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman and—of course—Mary Pick- 
ford! ° 


HE murder of Dr. Rathenau, like the 

Kapp revolt of two years ago, has had 
the natural result of stimulating the radical, 
or antimonarchist, sentiment among the Ger- 
mans. There is plenty of that sentiment, espe- 
cially among the workingmen, but there is a 
strong and by no means silent monarchist 
feeling too. Great public meetings were held 
in Bavaria and in the Rhineland during mid- 
summer week, at which the listeners cheered 
loudly whenever a speaker called for a return 
to the old imperial régime. After the Rath- 
enau murder such meetings were forbidden, 
but the sentiment smoulders beneath the sur- 
face. There is constant danger of civil strife 
between the republicans and the reaction- 
aries. Some day, unless all signs fail, the issue 
will have to be fought out. 


S 


HE holding of the reunion of the Naval 

Academy class of 1881 at Tokyo as the 
guests of Japanese admirals who were edu- 
cated at Annapolis was one of those graceful 
compliments that often have an effect on in- 
ternational relations far beyond their appar- 
ent importance. 
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They are not Keds unless the 
name Keds is on the shoe 







Heavy white or brown 
canvas. The boys’ favor- 
ite in the Keds line. 


In spite of his size, the Rocky 
Mountain grizzly can jump, climb, 
and run with surprising speed. 

With a pair of Keds, you make 
your feet almost like the grizzly’s 
thick springy paws. 

The soles are thick and springy; 
light enough for speed, but with 
plenty of strength for wear. 

The pliable canvas tops are light 
weight and cool in hot weather, but 
tough and strong to stand hard 
knocks. Sturdy reinforcements are 
added to strengthen the shoes 
where extra wear comes. 


With Keds like these the muscles of 
your feet grow stronger and develop nat- 
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® Keds 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Shoes like the paws of a 
grizzly bear 


urally. You will find that you can run 
faster, walk farther and grow more skilful 
in every game and sport. Wear Keds just 
as much as you can from early in the 
spring until late in the fall. 

Why you should insist on Keds 
There are many models—high Keds, low 
Keds, brown, black and white. Any kind 
of sole you want—suction, corrugated or 
smooth. If your dealer doesn’t carry the 
kind you want he will get them for you. 

But remember, Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Company. If 
the name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they 
aren’t real Keds. 

Booklet, “Camping,” sent free if 
you write to Dept. E-6, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds were originated and are 
made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. The name 
Keds is on every pair. It is your 
guarantee of quality and value. 

















Sunburn, insect bites, cuts, 
scratches and bruises can make 
camp life miserable. If neg- 
lected, infection and worry 
may spoil the good time. 

Treated promptly with an 
application of a few drops of 
Absorbine, Jr., pain disappears, 
swellings are reduced and 
wounds are rendered aseptic. 

After hikes, Absorbine, Jr. 
prevents stiff, lame, sore mus- 
cles and relieves swollen feet. 

Absorbine, Jr. is a power- 
fully concentrated, though safe 
liniment, an antiseptic and 
germicide in one convenient 
container. It is of a clean, pleas- 
ant odor and without the usual 
liniment stain. 

Be sure to take this little first aid 
bottle with you. At most druggist’s, 
$1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial le, 
10 cents, postpaid. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 
359 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


AbsorbineJ! 
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. CORNETISTS 
who have trouble with WEAK LIPS 
or HIGH TONES should send for our 
BOOK OF POINTERS. Sent Free. 


Virtuoso Cornet School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
DEPT. ¥ 























Bagdad, Cairo, Venice, Etc. 
Wonder Letters from these and all 
other Foreign Cities sent to you direct, 
weekly, by James Francis Dwyer. Would 
you like to receive letters, one every week, 
from Wonder Cities all over the world? 
Each from a different place. Letters that 
tell how people live, what they wear and eat 
and earn in all the foreign countries of the 
world. Letters written ON THE SPOT and 
sent to you DIRECT by James Francis 
Dwyer, author and world-traveller, well- 
known as a writer of adventure and travel 
tales for the leading magazines. Each letter 
contains a postcard or photograph of the 
place. Varied foreign stamps. Interesting 
and educational. Write for particulars. 
Specimen letter and view FREE. Write 
European Forwarding Address:— James 
Francis Dwyer, 37 Boul d Gambett 
Nice, (A—M), France. 

























strument. Great- 
est thing 
yet. Nine 
separate 
articles 
in one. 


wit 
curious and interesting. Lots 
25 of pleasure as wellas very use- 
ful. It is a double Microscope for examining the 
wonders of nature, It is also an Opera Glass, a 
Stereoscope, a Burning Lens, a Readi . | a 
om pass, a Pocket Mirror, and a Laryngascope—for examin- 
ing eye, ear, nose and throat. It is worth all the cost to locate 
even one painful cinderin the eye. Foldsflatand fitsthe pock- 
et. Something great—you need one. Don’t miss it. Sent by 
mail, with 300 page Novelty Catalog. ONLY SOc or 3 for $1.25 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Derr. 861, 3224 .N. Hasteo $v., CHICAGO 
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For trial a sample of our New Style 
Copley, if you send 2 cents for postage 
and state size wanted. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. N, Boston, Mass. 
The New Companion 


l AT FACTORY PRICE "223% zat 


is guaranteed for 25 years, sold to Companion readers at 

a very low price, and delivered free anywhere in U. S. 
Write for Free Booklet and Trial Offer. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL AND 
THE GARDEN 


By Elizabeth Thornton Turner 


HE hollyhocks grew in an even row in 

the little garden that belonged to the 

vacant house. They stood so stiff and 
straight that their colored ruffles never got 
tossed by the “silly breezes,” as they called 
the summer wind. When raindrops drenched 
the garden the hollyhocks lifted their heads 
high above the spattering mud and sand. 

Over in a corner grew the pansies, a cheer- 
ful little colony, always happy and good- 
natured. 

The hollyhocks were always reproving 
them for their shortcomings; the pansies were 
careless and untidy, they said. 

It is true that the pansies’ faces were often 
smudged. That was because they were too 
close to the ground to keep from being spat- 
tered by the mud and soiled by the dust. 
They could not help themselves, but the 
hollyhocks did not understand that. 

Some of the other garden flowers thought 
the hollyhocks a little too hard on their small 
neighbors, and said so. But the hollyhocks 
expected everyone else to be as prim and 
particular as they were themselves. 

The pansies tried hard to please their tall, 
dignified neighbors, but they would no sooner 
stand stiff and straight than down they would 
go once more. Then if a shower happened to 
come along, the hollyhocks were shocked all 
over again. 

One day it was rumored in the garden that 
a family was about to move into the little 
brown house. The news got round somehow 
that in the family there was a little blue-eyed 
girl. The pansies fluttered with excitement 
when they heard that, and even the holly- 
hocks looked interested. 

On a golden afternoon in June there was a 
stir and a bustle in the small house. 

“The little girl will soon find her garden,” 
all the flowers said to one another. 

The hollyhocks drew themselves up and 
waited proudly. 

“Now, pansies,” the tallest hollyhock said, 
‘if you want the little girl to like you, have 
your faces clean and hold up your heads as 
high as you can. Don’t lean over and snuff 
the grass.” 

The pansies promised to do their best. But 
when the day came.they were in such a 
flutter and bobbed about at such a rate that 
they got their faces smudged with dust. 

Every flower was ready. The pink roses by 
the gate were already nodding a welcome, 
blossomy bushes were ringing their golden 
bells, and the graceful lilies had practiced 
their manners perfectly. The little pansies 
nudged one another and tried to keep from 
laughing aloud. 

Suddenly the gate was flung open and a 
voice cried, “Oh, the garden, the dear, dear 
garden.” 

There was a flutter of white skirts and 
apron strings, and down the garden walk a 
joyous little girl came running. The flowers 
knew by the look in her eyes that she was 
going to love them. 

A group of bright nasturtiums peered anx- 
iously from behind a snowball bush, and a 
row of frilly pinks ducked their heads and 
curtsied politely. The hollyhocks, straight as 
soldiers, glanced over toward the corner to 
see if the pansies were in order, 

“T should like to shake them!” the tallest 


hollyhock snapped. “Just look at the silly 
little things hanging their heads.” 

For the pansies, suddenly shy and timid, 
were hiding their faces in the grass. Already 
they loved the little girl, but in their hearts 
was the thought: “What if we should not 
please her!” 

The child danced merrily up to the row of 
— “Hello, you nice old things!” she 
said. 

The proud flowers stiffened. They wondered 
whether she were treating them with just the 
proper amount of respect. 

She had a happy greeting for the graceful 
lilies, for the snowball bush, for the roses, the 
petunias and the pinks. 

Then, all at once, she gave a little cry. 
Running to a corner of the garden, she clasped 
her hands and bent low. 

“Oh, you darlings!” she said. “You blessed 
little things! I hoped you would be here, and 
here you are!” 

An instant later she was running toward 
the house. “Mother,” the flowers heard her 
call, “didn’t I say I knew there would be 
pansies ?” 

That night when the pansies had gone to 
sleep, each with a happy smile on its small 
face, the other flowers, wakeful, talked the 
matter over in the moonlight. 

“T wonder,” said the proudest hollyhock of 
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THE WINDOW 


By Ethel C. Brown 


My happy window looks out on the world; 

Down on hills and meadows green, 

With a thread of brook that winds 
between; 

Farmers haying, children playing, 

People walking and laughing and talking; 

Houses white and gray and brown, 

And a busy road that leads to the town. 

The world’s below my window. 


My quiet window looks over the world; 
Beyond the trees and the meadowland 
The broad sea stretches on either hand, 
And there from dawn to sunset glow 
Great ships are passing to and fro. 

Laden with silver, laden with gold, 
Carrying goods to be bought and sold, 
They leap to the wind and they sail away. 
I can see it all from my window tall. 


My open window looks up to the world, 
Up through the dark of the fragrant night 
To the sky where stars are shining bright. 
A world I see looking down at me, 
Friendly and wise, with a million eyes, 

A wonderful world of mystery, 

My window high brings me near the sky! 


all, “why she loved the pansies so when they 
didn’t even hold up their heads to greet her ?” 
A pink rose nodded thoughtfully. “I 
think,” was her answer, “our little girl under- 
stood why the pansies hung their heads.” 


WELL WORTH SEEING Verses and Drawing by L. J. Bridgman 


WHERE SOME ROCKS WERE LYING 
JUST RIGHT, 

AND SOME BIRDS WERE UP IN 
FLIGHT, 


A DOUBLE - BARRELED 
MISTAKE : 


By Violet M. Robinson 


ae ARY, I have a plan,” said Father 
Bell to his wife. “Let’s take Tom and 
Dulcie and go Down East and spend 

Old Home Week on Uncle Henry’s farm. I 

haven’t been there since I was a boy.” 

Tom and Dulcie, who had spent most of 
their lives in town, were delighted. 

When they reached the farm they found 
Uncle Henry and Aunt Ellen waiting on the 
porch to greet them. 

Dulcie went upstairs with mother, but Tom 
stayed to hear father and Uncle Henry talk. 

“Dulcie,” said Aunt Ellen, “don’t you want 
to take off your traveling clothes and put on 
some country things? I have a little rough- 
and-tumble costume all ready for you.” 

Dulcie gave a squeak of delight as she saw 
a little dark gingham dress laid out on the 
bed with a sunbonnet beside it. 

When she had put on her new things Aunt 
Ellen said, “There, go anywhere you want to.” 

Dulcie was off like an arrow. After she had 
explored the house she ran out to the huge 
barn. There were horses in one part and cows 
in another, and in a third there were moun- 
tains of golden hay. 

“Oh, may I climb up on the hay?” Dulcie 
asked a farm hand who was feeding the horses. 

“Climb all you want to,” said the man, and 
Dulcie began to scramble up. 

The great mounds of golden hay rose almost 
to the ceiling of the dim, still barn. 

“TI must go and get Tom,” Dulcie thought 
as she reached the top of the lowest mound. 
“But first I’ll have a few bounces.” 

Suddenly, as she bounced gayly up and 
down, a dark object came rolling from the 
mound just above. Dulcie gave a very high 
bounce, and the thing came down in a heap 
beside her. Then she saw that it was a tousled 
boy with overalls on and a ragged hat pulled 
over his face. 

“Good morning,” she said rather timidly. 

“Hello,” said the boy in a shy, gruff voice. 

They were silent for a while. Dulcie was 
thinking, “I wonder if Tom knows there: will 
be another boy to play with.” 

Presently the boy got up and swung him- 
self into the mound of hay above them. 

“T wonder if I can get as high as that,” 
said Dulcie. _ 

The boy threw himself face down and 
reached toward her. “Here, I’ll help you,” he 
said. “And then I’ll get my sister to play.” 

“Oh, so there’s a girl too,” Dulcie thought. 

With the boy’s help she scrambled up to 
the higher mound. “What is your sister’s 
name?” she asked. 

“Her name is Dulcie,” said the boy. 

Dulcie gave a little gasp and peered closer 
at her companion’s face. 

“Why, Tom Bell!” she cried. “How could I 
know you in those funny clothes? I thought 
you were another boy.” 

Tom’s eyes were almost as big as saucers. 
“Well, if it isn’t Dulcie!” he said. 

Then Dulcie explained about Aunt Ellen 
and the gingham dress and sunbonnet. 

“That’s just what happened to me,” said 
Tom. “Uncle Henry popped me into farmer- 
boy clothes before I could say Jack Robin- 
son. Ho! Isn’t this funny ?” 

They rolled on the hay and shouted so loud 
with laughter that the horses and the cattle 
down below pricked up their ears. 
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AND ! SAW A CHILD IN THE 
SUN! 

THERE, NOW MY STORY IS 
DONE. 
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A RAINY DAY AT THE 
FARM 
By Jeannie Pendleton Hall 


as 


Dusty, blinking, stood the farmhouse till that 
plunge of midnight rain 
When the pear boughs rasped the shingles and 
the gutter overflowed; 
Morning, and the kitchen smoky,—dampened logs 
that hissed again,— 
But a paradise to turkeys, draggled wee ones, 
warmly stowed. 


Men-folk, balked of wider farings, plodded round 
the tidy floor; 
Rills ran down from gleaming rubber; quavers 
filled the turkeys’ throats. 
All the porch lay washed and dripping just beyond 
the beaded door, 
And a lake beneath the elm tree rocked its little 
leaves for boats. 


Things were cosy after breakfast, with the shining 
dishes done 
And those restless trampers vanished to the 
granary or barn. 
Quilts were auntie’s master passion, and her choice 
the rising sun, 
While the grandam deftly knitted and the kitten 
chased her yarn. 


There were attics for the children and a dark old 
parlor too, 
Rarely entered, rather musty, yet for us it held 
no flaw, 
For a peddler’s winsome patter once had sold, oh, 
many a “view” 
And a twin-eyed, hooded object into which we 
peered with awe; 


Since, for just a peep through lenses we might see 
the world go by, 
Banks of Doon or Bank of England, did it 
matter, so we stared? 
And there waited us an album showing bride and 
bridegroom shy 
And a baby most distrustful of “the birdie” as 
he glared. 


Why of all the summer’s necklace should I choose 
this clouded gem, 
Dripping day instead of sunshine when I beckon 
back the charm? 
Dear old walls! I think I loved them with the 
greater need of them 
When the creek spread wide its silver, and the 
rain whips lashed the farm! 
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OUTER PROPS AND INNER STAYS 


OR charm and dignity none of the extensive 

ruins of Delphi can compare with the re- 

mains of the Temple to Apollo. Once the 
pride of Greece, it is today but an adjunct to a 
miserable little Greek village on the mountain 
side. Herds of black goats now graze where once 
kings and princes used to kneel in worship; sure- 
footed donkeys trample the courts where military 
leaders were wont to consult the oracle. 

On a hot July afternoon a party of Americans 
visited the famous ruins. As they came near the 
temple they saw a sleepy-eyed owl perched on 
the top of one of the pillars. There was more 
than passing significance to the incident. To be 
sure, the owl is much esteemed in Greece and has 
been placed on the coins of the country. Never- 
theless, the owl the world over is the symbol of 
ruin. And surely the owl has never more fittingly 
exemplified complete desolation than it did upon 
that hot afternoon. 

What was the reason for the decline of the 
Greek nation and of the Greek religion? Never 
was there a time when the esthetic sense was so 
completely satisfied as it was in the days of an- 
cient Greece. Never was beauty so fully attained. 
But mere beauty was unable to avert the final 
ruin. The Greek national life and the Greek re- 
ligion with all their esthetic charm lacked those 
underlying principles of morality without which 
there can be no permanence. The Greeks had for- 
gotten that the inner stays are of infinitely more 
value than the outer decoration. 

It is easy to criticize and to lament the aus- 
terity of the private life and the gloom of the 
religious faith of the Puritan fathers. They some- 
times erred indeed in the degree of emphasis 
that they put on the sombre things of life; often 
for them the shadow of the gravestone obscured 
the beauty of the sky. Nevertheless, because of 
their seriousness of mind, their earnestness of 
purpose and their strength of conviction they 
left behind them a heritage of priceless value—a 
foundation upon which it is possible to build 
a structure of abiding beauty and worth. 

If we in America can master the fine art of 
true proportion, if we can find the golden mean 
that the Greeks missed, then our national, polit- 
ical and religious life will attain a permanence 
that will be in striking contrast with the owl- 
crowned pillar of the Delphian temple. 
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ROYAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


RINCESS MARY of England, whose mar- 
riage to Lord Lascelles recently occurred, 
is extremely popular; indeed she is a close 
second to her brother, the Prince of Wales. Be- 
fore the war she was little known except as the 
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constant companion of her mother, the Queen; 
and persons were inclined to smile at a certain 
shy girlish primness that characterized her in 
public. Then, too, there was her inevitable little 
correct, tightly clutched umbrella, which it was 
whispered her teasing brothers had dubbed 
“Mary’s twin.” But the war made known her 
good sense, her good feeling and her readiness for 
real work. 

The princess has a wholesome, natural taste 
for domesticity and outdoor recreation. She has 
no very marked talents or hobbies; but not long 
ago at an exhibition in the interest of children, 
where model nurseries planned by different dis- 
tinguished persons were displayed, one of the 
most practical and pleasing was that which Prin- 
cess Mary had designed. 

The princess’s mother, Queen Mary, has no 
special talents. Neither had Queen Victoria, un- 
less perhaps it was a talent for music; she had a 
pleasing voice and a good ear and once sang two 
of Mendelssohn’s songs for the composer himself 
in a manner to win his sincere commendation to 
others afterwards as well as his compliments at 
the moment. 

In France much more than in England sover- 
eigns and princes have attempted arts and crafts, 
usually without great success. Louis XIV thought 
well of himself as a cook and liked to potter 
over soups and sauces concocted in a special set 
of silver saucepans. Louis XVI was a fairly good 
locksmith. His ill-fated queen, Marie Antoinette, 
loved to sing and act in the little theatre at 
the Trianon; but despite her beauty and her 
natural grace off the stage she was always awk- 
ward upon it. As for singing, she had neither a 
good voice nor a true ear. But of course her per- 
formances were always applauded to the echo, 
although it was sometimes difficult to obtain a 
full house. Once the Swiss guards in full uniform 
were ordered in to fill the empty seats. 

The usual quality of royal accomplishments 
was perfectly summed up in the famous answer 
of the clever and charming court painter, Ma- 
dame Vigée-Lebrun. A duke of the royal house, 
who had been rendering a song very badly, turned 
to her suddenly and asked, “Well, madame, and 
how do you think I sing?” 

“Like a prince, monseigneur,” was the reply. 
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BURGLARS 


URGLARS came to our house last night, 

B says a contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, 

but they did not get in. Sylvia, my wife, is 

sure that they would have entered in another five 
minutes, but something frightened them off. 

She had heard them coming from very far 
away. They were singing when she first called my 
sleepy attention to them. I said I did not believe 
that burglars, like operatic apprentices, were in 
thé habit of approaching their toil with songs 
on their lips; but Sylvia said they did it because 
they were artful. And so it proved. The sounds 
of song and footsteps came nearer and nearer and 
then passed and died away in the distance. And 
then when I was completely off my guard—in 
fact I had fallen asleep again—and only Sylvia 
was alert she heard the faintest sound under the 
dining-room window where the lilac bushes hide 
it from the street. Then she heard just the tiniest 
whispering sound—no, not at all like branches 
rubbing in the wind—and then a little creaking 
noise that couldn’t have been the chirp of an 
insect. Then something must have frightened the 
men away. 

Of course it was the heirloom silver tea serv- 
ice, which had belonged to Sylvia’s grandmother, 
that they were seeking. Burglars have been trying 
to get that teapot, cream jug and sugar bowl ever 
since Sylvia inherited them. The silver is pretty 
enough, and the shape of the cream jug is, I 
understand, perfectly fascinating to persons who 
appreciate such things; but the intrinsic value 
of the service is not so 
great that I can easily 
imagine men risking their 
lives or at least their lib- 
erties to possess it. 

But Sylvia knows much 
more about burglars than 
I do. For instance, take the 
matter of locking up at 
night. In my stupid and 
inexcusably careless way I 
used to reason that, if a 
burglar desired to enter a 
house, he went there at 
the proper time of night 
equipped with all neces- 
sary tools, and that no 
ordinary lock or bar would 
bother him. It seems, however, that you must 
see that everything is locked up, and if at the 
moment you step into bed you cannot, when 
questioned, say that you are perfectly sure you 
latched every window you might as well go down 
at once and make sure. 

I think that Sylvia must believe in a kind of 
thought transference by which an unlatched win- 
dow or an unlocked door sends out messages to 
all burglars in the neighborhood. I can fancy Mr. 
William Sikes in the bosom of his family—we 
can easily assume that he had a wife and a 
family. He is “taking a night off” from his pro- 
fession, and his children are gathered round his 
knee, listening open-mouthed to the marvelous 
stories of his adventures; his good wife is mend- 
ing a professional black mask and is smiling in 
enjoyment of his unwonted society. But his atten- 
tion wanders, and at last he speaks. “It’s no use, 
dear,” he says; “I’d hoped for a quiet evening 
at home, but something keeps telling me that Mr. 
Allen forgot to lock the dining-room window 








tonight. It would be most unprofessional not to 
go, and I may never again have another chance 
for Grandma Spicer’s silver. Never mind, kiddies, 
papa will bring you home something pretty in the 
morning.’”’ And he goes out into the night. 

Sylvia is still a little uncertain about what to 
do when burglars have actually entered the house. 
So far they have not entered; but we have 
had several rehearsals on occasions when Sylvia 
thought that they had. She does not wish me to 
risk my life too rashly and as a matter of fact 
seems to have little apprehension that I shall. I 
myself think that a capital plan is to call out 
loudly, “Is that you, George? Hector seems to be 
a little restiess. He is growling dreadfully. I'll 
unchain him and send him down to you, and I 
wish you'd let him out for a little run.”” Another 
suggested artifice of mine is to make as much 
noise as possible with my shoes on the floor and 
to laugh savagely as if with the joy of battle. 
Again, having read that there is nothing a bur- 
glar dreads so much as a crying infant, I have 
proposed that I should learn to imitate one until 
such time as we shall be supplied with the 
genuine article, which could be awakened and 
pinched. But Sylvia thinks that all those sugges- 
tions, if they are not actually unmanly, are at 
least undignified, and that the last one is really 
horrid. So we still have no clearly conceived plan 
of action. 
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THE GAME OF FIRE BALL 


HAVE lived in the South all my life, writes 

a contributor, and have often marveled at 

the strange pastimes of the old-fashioned 
Southern negroes. To me the strangest is the 
game of fire ball, which is played with flaming 
balls made of rags tied with cord and then soaked 
in kerosene for several days. 

Late one night my brother and I were return- 
ing to his country home when just ahead of us 
we saw several balls of fire leap into the air. A 
few moments later we saw perhaps twenty-five 
negroes in a vacant field just off the road. Men, 
women and children were tossing the balls into 
the air and dancing round like savages. One 
young girl in a light dress was especially quick 
and dexterous; she darted hither and thither, 
picked up the balls as they dropped and tossed 
them into the air again. I was afraid that her 
clothes would take fire, or that some of the flam- 
ing balls would fall on the children; but no one 
else seemed to think of that. Imagine the scene— 
a late hour, a low swampy place with a tumble- 
down cabin in the background and absolute dark- 
ness except for the bright paths of the fire balls, 
which barely illumine the forms of the negroes as 
they caper wildly. 

To play the game requires skill; a negro who 
is a good fire-ball tosser is proud of it. Some of 
them cannot play at all. If the burning ball is 
tossed as soon as it is picked from the ground it 
does not burn the hands. But some of the negroes 
never acquire the skill to do it properly. At a 
fire-ball party a negro who is clumsy is in dis- 
grace; and often he had rather burn his hands 
than stand by and listen to the jeers of his com- 
panions. Houses and fields have been known to 
catch fire in the course of an exciting game, and 
sometimes a life is lost. 
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THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
FRANCS FOR A POSTAGE STAMP 


REMARKABLE stamp collection was sold 
in Paris recently. It belonged to the late 
Baron la Renotiére von Ferrary, an Aus- 

trian subject who had long lived in Paris and who 
was honorary professor at the Collége de France. 
The baron, who when the war broke out departed 
from France and left his collection behind him, 
died in 1917. His will bequeathed his stamps to 
the Berlin Postal Museum. 
But meanwhile the French 
government had sequestered 
them and finally ordered 
them to be sold. The col- 
lection brought the extraor- 
dinary sum of 6,047,245 
francs, and the money will 
be applied to the reparation 
payments that Germany is 
making to France. 

Among the many remark- 
able specimens that made 
the Ferrary collection fa- 
mous was the only remain- 
ing example of the one-cent 
British Guiana stamp of 
1856. That stamp was 
issued by the postal authorities at Georgetown 
to meet an emergency demand caused by the 
failure of some stamps printed in England to 
arrive. 

It was printed on colored paper with ordi- 
nary printer’s type and bears in the centre the 
woodcut of a sailing ship that was ordinarily 
used to decorate the shipping-news column in 
the local newspaper. Above and below the device 
was printed the motto of the colony, Damus 
Petimusque Vicissim (We give and also we 
ask). The stamps were each initialed in ink by 
the postmaster before being issued. A four-cent 
stamp was issued at the same time, and several 
specimens of that stamp are in existence, but for 
years the Ferrary specimen has been the only 
known example of the one-cent issue, and it is 
unlikely that any other will now appear. The 
first finder of the stamp sold it to a dealer for a 
few shillings. It has long been valued at thou- 
sands of dollars, however, and at the Paris sale 
it actually brought the sum of three hundred 
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thousand francs, which is equivalent to about 
twenty-five thousand dollars even at the pres- 
ent low rate of French exchange. 
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SPOT FINDS A HOME 


OWN on the rug at my feet, writes a cor- 
respondent, lies Spot, whose father may 
have been almost any kind of dog and 

whose mother may have been a collie. Spot is 
asleep now; he is perfectly happy. But he was 
anything but happy until one day he seized an 
opportunity and won a home for himself. 

We used to have a little curly-haired dog that 
we named Goldie from her color, which was a 
golden brown like bronze. She had a smiling eye 
and an ever-wagging tail. She would cry if left 
alone, and she would sit up and beg for sugar as 
prettily as you could wish. 

Goldie was with us for a long time. A day or 
two before she left us forever we noticed Spot 
round the neighborhood. He was a strange dog, 
slinking, frightened and suspicious; his ribs 
showed through his black-and-white matted coat; 
his big eyes were filled with wonder and lone- 
someness; he trusted no one. From across the 
street he watched Goldie play. 

-A few days after the strange black-and-white 
dog had appeared in the neighborhood Goldie, 
reverting to one of her frolicsome puppy tricks, 
ran after a motor cycle. She had barked it off the 
block and was returning victorious up the middle 
of the street when an automobile truck, driven 
by a fellow whose heart was rock, ran her down 
and killed her instantly. We picked her up, and 
neighbors and neighbors’ children wept over the 
little mangled body, for Goldie had been every- 
one’s friend. And among the mourners, with the 
neighbors’ dogs of various sizes, was the strange 
dog. He edged up close to watch Goldie buried, 
and he seemed more sad, more lonesome than 
ever when the gathering broke up and the neigh- 
borhood went back to its workaday cares. 

That night we heard a scratching at the screen 
door. Opening it and turning on the outside light, 
we saw the strange dog. He was shivering with 
fright, but as he turned up his agonized face his 
plea was as plain as if he had spoken. We held 
the screen door open for him, and he needed only 
a friendly word to enter the room politely. 

Spot has been part of the family ever since 
that evening. He is sleek and clean and happy 
now, and I suppose he has forgotten the days 
when he was a tramp. But as I look at him I 
cannet help thinking that he came as the result 
of sound canine reasoning; he knew that the un- 
timely death of poor Goldie had made a vacant 
place in a good home and had hurried to apply 
for it before we should get another dog. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE FOREST 


T was near sundown of an October day, says 

a contributor to Field and Stream, when 

two hunters heard a peculiar noise, as of a 
hammer striking wood, echoing through the 
forest. On investigating, they found a pair of 
large buck deer, fighting in a clearing. 

The deer repeatedly launched themselves at 
each other, and their horns clacked with terrific 
force. After an unusually severe impact, the 
watchers gasped with astonishment to see that 
the horns had locked. The bucks tugged and tore; 
they whirled in innumerable circles; they struck 
at each other with their front hoofs; but they 
were powerless to free themselves. 

The men moved into the clearing and walked 
to within a few yards of the combatants, but the 
bucks paid uo heed to them and continued their 
struggles. For a few moments they would rest, 
panting heavily; then they would renew the fight. 
After several hours the two great animals lay 
down exhausted. Both were bleeding from terrible 
cuts that flying hoofs had inflicted. Unable to 
separate the animals, the hunters mercifully 
ended the struggle, which neither deer could have 
survived. : 
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A NEW WAY TO FACE THE 
ENEMY 


N army that does not believe in injuring an 
enemy seems a preposterous idea. Yet, we 
learn from Mr. Harold Speakman in Be- 

yond Shanghai, the Ping-poo, the ancient Chinese 
war council, would not think of violence even 
when it was most anxious to rout a hostile force. 

Not more than sixty years ago, says Mr. 
Speakman, the Ping-poo was still sending out in- 
structions to the Chinese infantry to make faces 
in order to frighten the enemy! And the dread 
name of that august body was so potent that a 
battalion of loyal troops is said to have dispersed 
a large army of rebels by merely making faces at 
them and shouting in unison, “‘Ping-poo!” 
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FOOTBALL WITH A GOLDEN TEXT 


ITTLE Earl, aged three, lived near a certain 
college campus, and he was much excited 
last fall over the football games. 

One day he placed a football that had been 
given him between his sturdy legs and leaned 
over it as he had seen the centre rush do. Then 
for a moment he was stumped. He knew that the 
players called out something before the ball was 
put into play, but he had no idea what it was. 
All he could think of was his Sunday-school 
text; so he called out, “Be ye kind one to an- 
other—go!” and gave the ball a vigorous punch. 
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AINFUL STINGS and 
insect bites are quick- 
ly relieved, and infection 
prevented by covering 
the spot with soothing 





Always made under this signature AN No 


The hot pain is cooled, and 
the healing, antiseptic action 
of Mentholatum takes down 
the swelling and quickly 
makes all well. 

Mentholatum gently heals 
sunburn, cuts, bruises, burns, 
etc., and relieves tired feet. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25c, 50c. 


The Mentholatum Co. 











Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 











& Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


CAN BE SECURED BY 


The Hayes Method 


for Asthma and Hay-Fever 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, and 
hundreds of people all over the world as Safe, 
Reliable and Efficient. 

The itching, sneezing, cough, wheezing and 
asthma can be stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
work, sleep and enjoy life. Many cases cured 
permanently. 

Write for Bulletin Y-223 and blank for 
Sree examination, and start treatment 
at once. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
P.S. Let us advise you in advance of the 
attack if possible. 


Varicose Veins 














F Safely relieved by wearing Worcester Elastic 
Seamless Stockings ; no seams to chafe and 
irritate limb. Fit better, wear longer, lowest 
prices, wonderful quality. Valuable Physi- 
f clan's Book FREE to customers. 
} < Write today for illustrated literature. 
& . 2 WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS 
= CO., Dept. A3, Worcester, Massachusetts. 














Cuticura Soap 
SHAVES 


Without Mug 


Cuticura Soap is the favorite for safety razor shaving. 
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the red stove 
remedy. 
y. Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


Ask your 
Storekeeper for 
Mfrs., Joh "s 








THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including postage 
prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada, 
and $3.00 to foreign countries. Entered at the Post 
Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this office 
and receipt will be acknowledged by Lope in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on 
the margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is 
made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by, Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal address 
delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion . 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 








RESPECT THE HEART 


HERE is no organ of the human body that 

attends to its job so well as the heart; and 

since it is the main pump, so to speak, on 
which everything depends, it is fortunate for us 
that it works so steadily. But in these days of 
stress and hurry—and especially in our large 
cities—hearts do not have an easy time of it; 
few persons reach middle life without receiving 
some warning that they have demanded too much 
of their hearts. It is asserted that organic heart 
disease causes more deaths than tuberculosis 
causes and that after the forty-fifth year heart 
disease is the most frequent cause of death. If 
that is so, the care of the heart may well be of 
intense interest to everyone. 

One of the first things to do to avoid trouble 
is to follow the advice of all physicians and other 
authorities on health to pay strict attention to 
local infections such as defective teeth, diseased 
tonsils, adenoids and indeed any condition that is 
likely to send poison into the general system. In 
the young the centres of infection may make 
themselves known in attacks of inflammatory 
rheumatism, a disease that almost always weak- 
ens the heart. Rheumatism in a child or in a 
young person should invariably be the signal for 
a thorough examination to find some “poison 
gate.” Moreover, so-called “growing pains” 
should never be dismissed as unimportant; for 
healthy growing does not hurt. 

In the case of older persons, especially older 
persons who earn their living in one place and 
live in another, the heart that is unstrained is 
to the physician an object of wonder. Catching 
trains and hanging to straps in swaying crowds 
is not the best form of exercise, but it seems to 
be all that many people can get; and yet even 
with them much can be done to help. Such peo- 
ple cdn save an enormous amount of hurry and 
worry and strain if they will practice system, 
punctuality and poise. Let the morning hours be 
unhurried and calm; let the housewife determine 
that the morning meal shall be on time to the 
minute, and that it shall be of the right kind. 
Don’t start your workers with fried meat and 
potatoes and don’t welcome them home to frothy 
gewgaws. Remember that hearts are for pumping 
good red blood and that they can do it only with 
the help of wholesome, nourishing food. 
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OUTRUNNING A DEER 


HEN my father was a young man, writes 

a contributor, he could outrun, outlift and 

outjump any man of his age in the part 
of Michigan in which he lived. Sometimes he 
would walk twenty-five miles to wrestle with some 
one who had said he could throw him. 

One day he started out to hunt for deer. Deep, 
freshly fallen snow was on the ground, and after 
he had walked for a long time he saw the tracks 
of a large deer. The animal had several hours the 
start of him, and so he did not come upon it till 
mid-afternoon. It was a big buck, and it saw my 
father and turned the instant he fired; the result 
was that instead of killing it the bullet struck it 
just at the base of its great horns and infuriated 
it. Whirling, it started after my father before he 
could get a fresh cap on the gun. 

My father had set the cap box on a fallen 
tree that had been uprooted, but in a moment 
the deer was so close upon him that he jumped 
over the tree and ran round the roots to the 
opposite side again; the deer followed him swiftly. 
As my father jumped over the tree again he 
reached for a cap, but only shoved the cap box 
into the snow. Round the roots and over the tree 
they went, and every time my father would jump 
he would reach for a cap, and every time he did 
so he pushed the box deeper into the snow. The 
race was thrilling, for the only advantage that 
my father had was that he could turn a sharper 
corner than the deer could. 

He began, he said, to think that darkness 
would find them still running and jumping when 
on his next jump he finally got a cap. He was not 
long in getting it into place; then he shot the 
buck through the brain. 

He dressed the big buck and hung it in a tree, 
and on the way home he killed a doe. My grand- 
father declared that the buck had horns like the 
rockers on a rocking-chair. 








Muscles to be proud of ~ 


VERY red-blooded boy wants them, 

but he must not forget that their 

development depends on right food as 
well as on exercise. 


Grape-Nuts is a real body-building 
food, because it contains all the nutri- 
ment of wheatand malted barley, includ- 
ing the mineral elements which are 
necessary to fullest growth and strength. 


Yow’ll like the rich, sweet flavor 
of GRAPE-NUTS 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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QUALITY FIRST 


You may Prove it to Your Satisfaction 
By a 3 Months’ Trial Before Deciding 


HE NEW COMPANION is 

known as the “Quality” ma- 
chine. This standard has been 
steadily maintained by us for over a third 
of a century, and it has placed the New 
Companion among the leading sewing 
machines of the world. In construction, 
durability, equipment and operation no better 
sewing machine can be obtained at any price. 


HREE MONTHS’ TRIAL. Our plan makes 
it possible for you to test this high-grade 
machine in your home for three months before 
deciding whether you will keep it. If not satis- 
factory at the end of that period, we will take 
it back at our expense and refund your money. 







Write for 
OUR NEW LOW PRICES 


Free Delivery—Attractive Terms 
WE OFFER A CHOICE of seven different styles, 


including foot treadle and electric models, guar- 
antee for twenty-five years, pay all freight charges to 
your nearest freight station, and sell at a very low 
price. Shipments made from convenient points in 
Eastern, Central and Western sections. 








A Postal-Card Application will bring our free descriptive Booklet 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. Write today. : 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


The New Portable Electric 
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